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A new era 
deserves a 
new look! 


Ye this is Skyline, your focus 


on business development 
and opportunities in the Greater 
Hamilton Region. We've given 
our publication a new look to 
reflect the new mood (some 
would even call it a new era) of 
business in Hamilton-Wentworth. 

Emerging from the econo- 
mic recession, we can easily see 
how much our community has 
changed - businesses have down- 


Oz the impact of technology is 


greater than ever, and the expec- 
tations of our citizens have 
changed drastically. 

Not all of this occurred dur- 
ing the recession; many changes 
have been building over the past 
decade. But now that the trans- 
formation is more distinct, our 
choices - and our opportunities - 
are much clearer. 

The growth of small busi- 
ness in Hamilton-Wentworth has 
never been more important than 
it is today. That’s why we're ded- 
icating this first issue of the “new” 
Skyline to small businesses and 
entrepreneurship.” ¢ 


NExT ISSUE: 
Tourism & Conventions; 
key sectors in Greater 
Hamilton’s economic future 


GREATER HAMILTON 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


Small Business and Entrepreneurship 


Issue 1 


The GHTEC building, located at Clappison ’s Corners, was offic rally ope ned on December 2, 1993. One of four incubators v 
Ontario, GHTEC 1s operated on behalf of the Region by the Business Advisory Centre (BAC) 


How the BAC helps breed new local entrepreneurs 


he first-time visitor to the 

Greater Hamilton Technology 
Enterprise Centre (GHTEC) at 
Clappison’s Corners is reminded of 
something between a high school 
science fair and a university athletic 
centre just days before The Big 
Game. And that suits Ron Wallace 
just fine. 

“While we don’t have teach- 
ers here,” explains the Executive 
Director of Hamilton-Wentworth’s 
Business Advisory Centre, the not- 
for-profit group operating the 
GHTEC on behalf of the Regional 
Municipality of Hamilton-Went- 
worth, “we do have coaches who 
help business people ‘get into the 
game’. Once they’re out in the field 
and bumping heads against the 


opposition, they're welcome to 
come back for extra coaching 
whenever they feel it’s necessary.” 
The BAC and GHTEC are an 
example of the new emphasis being 
placed on entrepreneurship in 
North America. There are three 
other similar operations in Ontario, 
more than 15 across Canada and 
upwards of 500 or more in the U.S. 


Commonly described as incubators, 


In recognition of their role as nur- 
turers of new life, their primary 
goal is to help businesses graduate 
out of homes and into commercial 
space as smoothly as possible. 

And while all incubators are a 
direct response to a world-wide 
renaissance in small-business 
growth, Wallace and his colleagues 


at BAC feel it is especially appropri- 
ate for the Greater Hamilton area. 
“The biggest advantage 
Canada had in its growth was its 
resources,” Wallace points out. “At 
one time, about 55% of our GNP 
came directly from our resources - 
mines, farms, petroleum, timber 
and so on. That's all changed now, 
of course. But you still need to 
look to your resources first. And 
the most valuable natural resource 
we have in the Region is our peo- 
ple. They're unique to this area. 
They're skilled in technology fields, 
they have a tradition of hard work, 
and they've bought into the idea of 
being independent, of looking for 
ways to build their own future 
instead of saying, “What's the gov- 


Bill Moffatt, Dr. Wally Pieczonka and 
Ron Wallace: “The most valuable eco- 
nomic development resource we have 
in the Region are the people who are 
starting their own businesses.” 


ernment going to do to help me?” 

Dr. Wally Pieczonka, BAC 
Chairman of the Board, agrees and 
adds another observation: “What we 
have in this Region right now are a 
number of qualities conducive to 
entrepreneurial development. Think 
about it. Our geographical location 
couldn't be better. We're on main 
trade routes into the U.S., we have a 
good transportation system, we have 
academic bases at Mohawk and 
McMaster, and we certainly have lots 
of space available for manufacturing 
and service facilities.” 

It takes more than attitude, 
opportunity and ability to successfully 
launch a business, of course. And 
that’s where the incubator concept 
of BAC comes in. Wallace and his 
staff point out that about 80% of all 
new businesses fail within the first 
five years if left on their own to 
either sink or swim. But new busi- 
nesses launched in incubators 
reverse that statistic; 80% of new 
businesses succeed if begun with the 
assistance of programs such as those 
at the BAC. 

BAC management is placing a 
good deal of emphasis on technolo- 
gy-based industries which represent 
the most promising growth sector 
for domestic and export markets. 
“They need not be state-of-the-art 
technology,” Dr. Pieczonka empha- 
sizes. “But they should be techno- 
logically based operations. And they 
needn't be giant-sized either.” He 
explains that municipalities once 
worked at attracting large established 
corporations to their midst. “That's 
all in the past now” Dr. Pieczonka 


observes, “| think towns and cities 
are recognizing that the best kind of 
business is the home-grown kind, 
and that’s what we're trying to do 
here - grow our own.” 

Where are all of these hopeful 
entrepreneurs coming from? A sur- 
prising number are springing from 
the ranks of the unemployed, which 
in effect doubles the benefit. Instead 
of making a negative impact on the 
economy by drawing upon its re- 
sources, these entrepreneurs are 
making a positive impact by con- 
tributing to the economic health 
of the Region. 

“The transition from being 
unemployed to being self-employed 
is a big step,” Wallace points out. 
“It's a step many, if not most, of the 
people we see might never have tak- 
en if the programs we manage hadn't 
been here to get them started.” 

Four BAC and GHTEC pro- 
grams have made their 7 Innovation 
Drive operation a “one-stop” cata- 
lyst for entrepreneurialism in the 
Region. Formed in 1977, by business 
and community leaders, this non- 
profit organization has concentrated 
on helping small and medium sized 
businesses to develop, survive and 
grow. They utilize specialists, volun- 
tarily loaned by larger firms, to give 
advice based on their practical expe- 
rience. This mentoring approach, 
unique to the community-minded 
Hamilton area, continues to be the 
backbone of the BAC’s ability to 
assist small businesses striving to cre- 
ate wealth and job-generating prod- 
ucts and services in an increasingly 
competitive global marketplace. 

1985 saw the BAC expand its 
business development support by 
teaming with the Region and the 
Ontario Ministry of Economic 
Development and Trade, to run 
seminars and provide basic informa- 
tion to assist individuals navigate the 
rough waters of business start up. 
Known as the “Self Help Centre”, 
this Hamilton “first” has been cloned 
to 32 other Ontario cities by MEDT. 

Another initiative to help busi- 
ness development was the |993 for- 
mation of the BAC Entrepreneurial 
Programs Department, which utilizes 


funding from jobs Ontario and 
Canada Employment, to help UI and 
Social Assistance recipients begin 
their own businesses. 

In late fall 1993 the BAC, which 
has collaborated with the Region 
since 1985 to bring the incubator 
concept to life in Hamilton- 
Wentworth, moved into the new 
40,000 square foot, Regionally fund- 
ed, GHTEC building on Innovation 
Drive, near Highways 5 and 6. 

The GHTEC building is an invit- 
ing atmosphere. Although not luxuri- 
ous - there is no brass or marble 
to be found - the structure is bright, 
airy and efficient. It offers space ideal 
for lease by new technology-focussed 
businesses who can benefit from 
ongoing mentoring support from 
both the BAC GHTEC staff and 
its volunteers. 

“We're not competing against 
the real estate industry” says Bill 
Moffat, GHTEC Manager. “The typi- 
cal tenant can sign an initial lease for 
as little as six months and stay up to 
three years maximum. At that point, 
they have achieved sufficient success 
to ‘graduate’ into their own quarters.” 

Side by side with the GHTEC 
tenant program, the Self Help 
Centre's resident Business Advisor 
Jeff MacCallum is available to advise 
any rookie entrepreneur on various 
aspects of starting their operation, 
review their business plan, and high- 
light potential problem areas. Over 
10,000 people drew on this program 
last year alone. 

Jeff also presents a series of 3 
hour evening seminars throughout 
the year that help individuals start a 
business from scratch and existing 
businesses find ways to improve. 
Seminar sessions include: Starting 
Your Business, Starting a Home 
Based Business, Business Planning, 
Marketing and Record Keeping. 
MacCallum points out that many 
seminar attendees are amazed at the 
effort required to start and grow a 
business. It helps those not yet ready 
for the challenge to avoid the trauma 
of learning the hard way - and for the 
hundreds that do decide to start, 
the knowledge gained helps increase 
the probability of success. ¢ 


Satisfaction from success: BAC Entrepreneurial Program Manager 
@ operates an “incubator 


without walls”’ 


66 M any of the people who 


come into our program 
have taken a lot of lumps and 
bumps along the way,” smiles 
Sandie Heirwegh. “It’s exciting to 
see them be a success at being 
their own boss!” 

As Manager of the BAC’s 
Entrepreneurial Program, Sandie 
Heirwegh and her staff of 6 busi- 
ness advisors can watch the 
growth of entrepreneurs from ner- 
vous dreamers to successful busi- 
ness people. “The best feeling in 
the world is when they make their 
first sale,” she explains. “And guess 
who they call first? We love to 
hear about it, because a bond 
builds between us and our clients, 
and we get to share in the glow 
of their success.” 

And there are proud happy 
faces on many of the 175 new 
start-up’s involved in the program. 
Heirwegh reports that the com- 
bined sales of these new business 
owners in the first ten months of 
the program approach 3 million 
dollars. In addition to creating their 
own jobs, they have also hired 22 
full time employees. 

The goals of clients in the 
BAC managed program, which is 
jointly funded by jobs Ontario and 
Canada Employments programs, 
are usually quite modest. Two out 
of three, for example, are service- 
based operations including electri- 
cal trades, home renovators, 
computer consulting and so on. 
About 21% are retail businesses, 
and the balance is in manufacturing. 
While most of the service based 
businesses operate from home, 
several of the technology based 
manufacturing businesses have tak- 
en the next growth step and leased 
space in GHTEC where they can 
continue to draw upon the experi- 
ence and talents of BAC/GHTEC 
staff members, as well as the 
shared facilities such as meeting 


rooms, fax and copying machines, etc. 


No matter what category 
their business may be in, the new 
entrepreneurs who seek help from 
Heirwegh and her staff tend to 
focus on two topics above all oth- 
ers: understanding cash-flow, and 
effective marketing and promotion. 

“We try to take the fear out 
of finance for them,” Sandie 
Heirwegh says. “Dealing with banks 
and trying to make sense of a prof- 
it-and-loss statement can be a bit 
intimidating.” Thus, a vital BAC 
service is helping clients develop 
business plans. When it comes to 
marketing and promotion, clients 
can make use of the centre’s desk- 
top publishing facilities to create 
flyers and brochures.” 

But it’s the personal concern 
and practical advice from BAC 
staffers that new entrepreneurs 
appreciate most. “When they ask 
us a question, they don’t want to 
hear some textbook answer,” 
Sandie Heirwegh points out. “They 
want to hear the voice of practical 
experience from people who have 
been there and faced these prob- 
lems over and over again and know 
how to solve them.” 

Heirwegh and her staff are 
brimming with experience. She 
boats 17 years of successful retail 
management in her resume while 
others have similar records in 
banking, food services, health club 
operations and other fields. Sandie 
Heirwegh is also convinced that 
she and the BAC are riding 
the crest of a new wave of 
entrepreneurs. 

“People definitely want to be 
their own boss these days,” she 
says. “They're tired of placing their 
future in somebody else's hands, 
especially if it’s someone sitting in 
an executive office far away. They 
want to take control of their own 
destiny. That's the biggest reason 
for people to launch their own 
business. And it’s why we're here 
to help them.” 


Sandie Heirwegh and staff member Claude Blais 
guess who they call first?” 


Nothing ensures success 
in business of course, and the 
BAC/GHTEC is not in the insur- 
ance business. There’s no doubt, 
however, that the staff and facilities 
can certainly raise the odds in 
favour of success - and that’s 
a benefit every new business 
can appreciate. @ 


“When they make their first sale, 


Instant-printing vending machine 


builds its success on a “magic price-point”’ 


Jim McDermid demonstrates a Kwik 
Kard machine. About 47% of Kwik 
Kard sales are to create business cards 
(12 to a sheet) at $2.00 per sheet. 
Another 30% of volume is for labels 
and the rest is for retail signage, 
customized greeting card mes- 


sages, and other material. 


nowing the difference 

between a good idea and a 
great idea can be the secret of suc- 
cess to an entrepreneur. Just ask 
Jim McDermid of Kwik Kard Inc. 

A few years ago, the former 
Westinghouse engineer saw an 
instant-printing vending machine 
at a trade show in Montreal. “l 
remember thinking what a good 
basic idea it was,” the Stoney 


Creek resident recalls, “but | could 
see some drawbacks. It could only 
print business cards and at 20,000 
dollars it was just too expensive.” 

A machine able to produce 
other business materials such as 
letterheads, invoices, display cards 
and more would be better than a 
good idea. It would be a great idea, 
McDermid believed. So he set to 
work developing one. 

“| started out with a price 
point,” McDermid says, standing in 
front of one of his machines out- 
side a Grand & Toy store. “Two 
dollars seemed to be the magic fig- 
ure - anybody will spend two dol- 
lars.” This price point would 
dictate the cost of the machine. 
McDermid decided he would sell 
his machine to retailers, who could 
service the unit and be responsible 
for its maintenance while earning a 
reasonable profit from it. 

At $2 per sale, McDermid 
estimated the machine’s ideal 
price would be $10,000 which 
McDermid could reach by avoiding 
extensive development and manu- 


facturing costs. Fortunately, most 
of the technology already existed. 
Basing the machine on a modified 
PC and laser printer, McDermid 
purchased a custom software pro- 
gram and contracted a carpenter 
to build a cabinet. Kwik Kard cus- 
tomers can design and print cards 
and letterheads in seconds, choos- 
ing from a wide range of graphics 
and typefaces. 

In March 1993, Jim McDermid 
made his first sale of a Kwik Kard 
machine to Grand & Toy. “It was 
on spec,” he smiles, “but within a 
couple of months they bought it 
and nine more.” 

Currently, McDermid is 
expanding his market through 
Ontario and across Canada. Event- 
ually, he hopes to sell in the U.S. 
which, he estimates, could absorb 
20,000 Kwik Kard machines. He 
still subcontracts manufacturing 
and assembly operations, however. 
“And I’m always finding ways of 
improving it,” he says, “so | can 
stay ahead of anybody else who 
thinks it’s a great idea.” ¢ 


Almost 90 years later, still an industry leader 


ack in 1906, Hammant Car 
B and Engineering Ltd. was 
founded in Hamilton to build mine 
cars for the burgeoning mining 
industry in Ontario, Quebec 
and Western Canada. 

Over the nine decades since, 
the mining industry and its tech- 
nology has changed dramatically, 
and Hammant has changed its pro- 
duct base and design accordingly. 

Although Hammant still pro- 
duces specialized equipment for 
the mining industry, the majority 
of its products are purchased by 
environmental concerns, pulp and 
paper companies, steel supply 
firms and primary metal industries. 

Much more than boxes on 
wheels, Hammant’s products are 
true vehicles - state-of-the-art 


This computerized carrier designed and built by Hammant for a major nuclear 


company measures 30 feel in length, can carry up to 65 tons, and is easily con- 


trolled by one operato) 


computerized self-propelled carri- 
ers designed, engineered and built 
by Hammant to meet the special- 
ized needs of its customers. 

For example, a Hammant 


carrier recently built for a major € 


North American nuclear company 
has 16 wheels, is fully computer- 
controlled, has a capacity of 65 
tons, and can be manoeuvred by 


a single operator. The price 
tag: $350,000. 

Hammant recently complet- 
ed a Z299.3 Quality Assurance 
Program and retains a Quality 
Control inspector on payroll. 

“We specialize in carriers,” 


says Hammant Sales Manager Bill 
Crosbie, “but our skills can be 
applied to countless type of prod- 
ucts.” As a highly visible example, 
Crosbie mentions the iron railings 
at Hamilton’s Eaton Centre, crafted 
by Hammant as a sub-contractor. 


Sorting through the market - 


Small Ancaster manufacturer serves some very big names 


he next time a parcel arrives 

from Federal Express or you 
purchase an item from K-Mart, 
you may have Karl Hartlepp to 
thank. These companies and other 
large wholesalers, retailers and 
service companies in North 
America rely on Techmatic Con- 
sulting, the Danish engineer’s 
Ancaster company, to design and 
build complex sorting machines 
expressly for their needs. 

The capacities and capabilities 
of these machines is astonishing to 
the layman. A unit recently com- 
pleted for a Florida-based jewelry 
wholesaler can sort and generate 
invoices for as many as 250,000 
items a day - with 100% accuracy. 

Using customized software 
and a standard PC, Techmatic 
machines are loaded in bulk at 
one end. Each item passes a scan- 
ner which reads bar codes on 
the boxes. Information is passed to 
the computer which checks orders 
in its memory bank for that prod- 
uct. When it locates the order, the 
computer tells the mechanical sec- 
tion of the machine - which can 
measure almost a hundred feet in 
length - to direct the product into 
a designated customer order bin. 
The program generates an invoice 
for the complete order and deletes 
that product from inventory memory. 

“Everything we do for our 
customers is one hundred percent 
customized,” Hartlepp says in the 
5200-square-foot manufacturing 
facility he purchased in November 
1993. “And we buy about 60 per- 
cent of the components from 
Canadian suppliers, including sub- 


assemblies contracted 
to other firms.” 

Without automat- 
ed sorting machines, 
distributors and mail 
order retailers must 
rely on “pickers” - 
warehouse employees 
who move from shelf 
to shelf selecting prod- 
ucts to match printed 
order forms. Besides 
being time-consuming 
and labour-intensive, 
this method is also 
prone to errors. 

“Errors are expen- 
sive,” Karl Hartlepp 
says. “If you ship too lit- 
tle of a product or ship 
the wrong item, you not 
only upset the customer but you 
pay for shipping and handling 
twice. And if you ship too many of 
a product, you have to write it off 
the surplus as a loss, because it’s 
not likely to be returned.” One of 
his largest installations was for a K- 
Mart warehouse in the U.S. “We 
haven't had one complaint from 
them about an error,” he says 
proudly. “Not one.” 

An interesting note: Tech- 
matic Consulting actually benefited 
from the recent economic down- 
turn. “In tough economic times, 
people have to be more efficient,” 
he says. “When a warehouse or 
distributor looks around and 
sees the benefits of one of these 
machines in cutting staff costs and 
errors, I've made a sale.” 

Since building his first sorting 
machine in his garage, Karl Hart- 


Still, the sophisticated carriers 
which trace their heritage back a 
hundred years are Hammant’s flag- 
ships. “The carrier business isn’t 
just a market we're penetrating,” 
Crosbie emphasizes. “We are 
the industry leaders!” © 


Karl Hartlepp and a Techmatic ( onsulting sorting machine that went to a Florida ¢ 


haven't had one complaint about an erro) 


lepp has gone on to make contacts 
and sales all over North America, 
based on the performance of his 
machines. He also insists on per- 
sonally setting up and de-bugging 
each unit he and his staff produce. 
“But I’m selective about my cus- 
tomers,” he says. “Otherwise I'd 
be travelling all the time.” ¢ 


An artisan’s village takes shape on Barton Street 


Mike Pennock on Barton Street: “Artisans turning oul unique, high-quality goods 


lo serve a niche market can succeed.” 


or much of its life, the stretch 
F of Barton Street between 
Wellington and Wentworth was 

a vibrant working-class neighbour- 
hood. South of Barton, tidy brick 
homes boasted flowers in the 
front garden and a profusion of 
vegetables in the back; north of 
Barton, manufacturing plants 
stretched to the Bay, providing 
employment for the residents 

of these houses. 

The last twenty years have 
seen profound changes in the area. 
Hamilton General Hospital grew 
like an organic force, dominating 
the north side of the street, while 
many of the manufacturing plants 
have closed, downsized, or relo- 
cated. All this had a direct effect 
on Barton Street retail businesses, 
the vast majority of them small and 
locally owned. Empty shops have 
joined the empty warehouses and 
factory sites. 

None of this is new or unique 
to Hamilton, of course. It is a 
scene repeated in cities all across 
North America. But a visionary 
group of people believe that some- 
thing can be done to revitalize 
Barton Street as an artisan’s village, 
a community of creative individuals 
and organizations who will thrive 
in direct proximity to each other 


and generate new life in an old 
neighbourhood. 

“They're essentially cottage 
industries,” says Mike Pennock, 
Executive Director of the Ham- 
ilton & District Social Planning 
and Research Council. “They in- 
clude potters, artists, sculpturers 
and photographers.” 

There are some who raise 
their eyebrows in scepticism at the 
mention of artists and artisans. Is 
this the way to stimulate economic 
recovery in an area - by attracting 
a bunch of artists? 

Pennock has heard it before. 
“Artists are the ultimate entrepre- 
neurs,” he says. “They're working 
for themselves, they want their 
own production facilities, and they 
tend to attract a whole range of 
other industries.” Photographers, 
typesetters, printers and recording 
studios, Pennock suggests, can 
stimulate the launch of advertising 
agencies and publishers who prefer 
to have these services nearby. 
Small foundries producing metal 
objects d’arte are an ideal fit. A 
community of creative people is 
certain to encourage cafes and cof- 
fee houses and, when a critical mass 
is reached, the neighbourhood 
achieves a new identity and per- 
haps becomes a prime tourist area. 

For proof of this theory, 
Pennock points to Bologna, Italy. 

“In the 1950's Bologna was a 
major automotive manufacturing 
centre,” he points out. “When the 
automobile plants closed, it looked 
like a disaster. But then the arti- 
sans in Bologna got together, 
formed guilds, launched their busi- 
nesses in the old industrial area, 
and built one of the healthiest 
municipal economies in Europe.” 

Artists are not marginal eco- 
nomic groups, he stresses. In fact, 
they may be a key element in an 
entire restructuring of the North 
American economy. “We've been 
dependent on mass-produced 
goods for generations,” Pennock 
says. “But we've been losing the 


jobs produced by those industries 
for many years, and we have to 
accept the fact that they’re not 
going to come back. We'll be in 
trouble if we count on mass-pro- 
duced goods to provide jobs 
because we just can’t compete 
with other countries in that area 
any more. But a large number of 
artisans turning out unique, high- 
quality items serving niche markets 
can succeed. And that’s where the 
future lies.” 

But why Barton Street? What 
makes it so attractive as an artisan’s 
village? Many things. 

First, it’s an old, established 
neighbourhood with a sense of his- 
tory. Creative people are attract- 
ed to buildings and neighbour- 
hoods that have acquired a “patina” 
with time - witness the use of 
sandblasted or reclaimed brick in 
so many cafes and galleries. 

Next, the street currently has € 
a high vacancy rate which leads to 
both lower rents and the chance 
to create a concentration of artists 
and support services. “Of course, 
one concern we have is that rents 
stay low,” Pennock observes. 

Barton Street is also well- 
served by public transportation, 
and the north fringe remains 
zoned for industrial use. Industrial 
Zoning is important for artisans 
who may want to use gas-fired 
kilns or foundries to melt and 
pour bronze or other metals. 

What of Hamilton General 
Hospital, the massive facility that 
dominates the north side of 
Barton? Pennock and his staff con- 
sider the hospital another plus. 
Hundreds of people, including hos- 
pital staff and visitors, pour in and 
out of the hospital every day, and 
they would likely welcome the 
opportunity to visit galleries and 
cafes along Barton Street. 

The idea of creating a Barton € 
Street artisan’s village was actually 
born about two years ago. Support 
began to build for the concept and 
available seed money was located 


in unused portions of the City of 
Hamilton budget. Along with the 
Region, Provincial and Federal gov- 
ernments have been approached 
to assist in launching the program 
and even in this era of tight gov- 
ernment budgets, the response has 
been encouraging. The Province of 
Ontario, for example, sees Barton 
Street as a potential demonstra- 


tion project which other munici- 
palities could copy, and has set 
aside a $5 million grant for its 
revitalization. 

Hamilton and area arts 
groups, not surprisingly, find the 
concept highly appealing. “We're 
ready to get the program going 
almost immediately,” Mike Pen- 
nock says. “Right now, the arts 


Friends or Foes? Why the 


relationship between entrepreneurs and banks can be strained 
Rick Hartman, Senior Account Manager, Royal Bank 


veryone agrees that small 

businesses play an important 
role in the Canadian economy, 
especially when it comes to gen- 
erating jobs. And it is an acknow- 
ledged fact that small businesses, 
especially in their early years, 
need the services of a responsive 
banking system to finance growth 
and expansion. 

So why does there appear 
to be so much animosity between 
operators and small businesses and 
our chartered banks? Since banks 
prosper as much as any sector 
from a healthy economy, they 
need small businesses as much 
as small business needs them. 

A recent study of the 
situation commissioned by the 
Canadian Bankers’ Association set 
Out to investigate the relationship 
between small business borrowers 
and their banks. Larry Wynant and 
James Hatch of the School of Bus- 
iness Administration at the Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario unveiled 
some fascinating highlights: 

* 68% of small businesses are 
satisfied with their overall 
banking relationship. 

* Dissatisfied bank clients are 
likely to be businesses located 
in major urban areas who deal 
with a corporate or indepen- 
dent business centre. 

* The major concerns expressed 
by dissatisfied bank clients are: 
|. Excessive collateral 

requirements. 
2. High or insufficiently justified 
borrowing costs. 


3. Insufficient bank financing. 

4. Inadequate advice from the bank. 

5. High level of banker turnover. 

6. Perceived arrogance or gener- 
ally unsympathetic attitude by 
the banker toward the small 
business client. 

On the banks’ side, the study 
found that our financial institutions 
recover an average 65% of out- 
standing loans and unpaid interest 
on problem loans. This often 
results because the liquidation val- 
ue of securities for the loans is 
often much lower than the stated 
value of the security - even when 
the stated value exceeds the loan 
limit. Along with legal fees and oth- 
er costs, this can leave the bank 
less than fully protected. 

What about small businesses 
who are turned down for financing 
by their bank? Roughly 60% of 
them obtain financing elsewhere, 
usually because the business oper- 
ator modifies the financing propos- 
al before applying again. But even 
with a modified proposal, the small 
business owner rarely approaches 
the same bank a second time, 
choosing instead to talk to a differ- 
ent financial institution. Thus, 
when a bank declines a request 
for financing it often loses the 
customer permanently. 

Conflicts can occur in any 
relationship, business or other- 
wise. But Wynant and Hatch pin- 
pointed these four causes of 
conflict between small businesses 
and banks, all of them relating to 


groups are getting themselves 
organized and we're working on 
the idea of using co-operatives as 
models for the artists.” 

The wheels are already turn- 
ing, and soon Barton Street could 
become Hamilton’s answer to 
Manhattan’s Greenwich Village. © 


misunderstandings of a bank’s role 

when it comes to financing: 

a.) Banks often portray themselves 
as financial “partners” offering a 
wide range of services to busi- 
ness. The “partner” theme 
implies that the bank will take 
an active role in both funding 
and managing the company, 
which is not the case at all. 

b.) Banks have not effectively 
communicated the concept that 
they are in the business of pro- 
viding low-risk loans, and that 
strong collateral backing is 
needed to ensure that the 
bank is prepaid. 

c.) Clients often don’t understand 
the terminology used by banks. 
For example, an entrepreneur 
may see no difference between 
a bank loan and equity capital, 
yet the bank considers a loan as 
a low-risk passive investment 
and sees equity capital as a 
shared-risk proposition. 

d.) Many small business managers 
have limited financial manage 
ment skills and thus do not fully 
understand the bank’s financial 
and risk-analysis procedures. 

What can operators of small 
businesses learn from all of this? 

Perhaps the primary message is to 

seek better communication, in 

both directions. If your banker 
wants more information about 
your business than you have pro- 
vided, it’s only to help better 
assess the risk factor involved. If 
you are unsure about terminology 


or the kinds of data your banker 
needs, don’t be afraid to ask ques- 
tions. It may reveal your lack of 
familiarity with bank jargon and 
operations, but remember that, 
compared with you, your banker 
probably lacks similar knowledge 
of your business too. 

Finally, remember that 
Canada’s banks may not be small 
businesses but they are still a busi- 
ness with similar goals to yours: 
making a profit, building for growth, 
and limiting their risk. Most of all, 
they don’t want to lose customers, 
they want to gain them. Canada’s 
banking market is among the most 
competitive in the world when you 
add RRSPs, RRIFs and other prod- 
ucts to the service mix. If your 
banker loses your business, he or 
she also loses the chance to sell 
you all these other services too. 

Canada’s banks and small 
businesses definitely do need each 
other. Maybe each side can express 
it with better communication. 
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Hamilton Wen th’s Annual Sustainable Community Day € 
Saturday, June 11, 1994, 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., at the Hamilton Convention Centre 
For further information contact, qi Mark aS ng at 546-2195 (Fax: 546- -4364) 


Have You Heard? 


BusINEss ADVISORY CENTRE SEMINARS 


Starting Your Business April 20, 1994 
Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre 


> In 1993, Business Development staff made a total of 395 company 
visitations within the Region. Due to staffs efforts, approximately 
45 files were closed resulting in the creation of 567 jobs from new 
companies, the retention of 998 jobs and the creation of 305 jobs 
from expanding local companies. 


7 Innovation Drive, Hamilton 


Starting Your Home-Based Business May I1, 1994 
Hamilton Public Library, Central Branch, 


55 York Boulevard (Jackson Square) 


Preparing Your Business Plan May 25, 1994 > The volume of departmental activity is measured and monitored 


Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre on a regular basis through lead tracking. 
7 Innovation Drive, Hamilton 


Marketing For Your Sales Success June 8, 1994 1993 SUMMARY oF LEAD TRACKING 
Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre 

7 Innovation Drive, Hamilton Source Daca External 
Record-Keeping Workshop June 22, 1994 

Hamilton Public Library, Central Branch, TELEPHONE 

55 York Boulevard (Jackson Square) 

Starting Your Business September 14, 1994 Berra 

Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre DROP-IN 


7 Innovation Drive, Hamilton 
: : VISITATIONS 
Starting Your Home-Based Business September 28, 1994 


Hamilton Public Library, Central Branch, 
55 York Boulevard (Jackson Square) 


For further information please contact The Business Advisory 


Centre at (905) 689-2400. 1993 SUMMARY OF LEAD GENERATION 
THE HAMILTON & DistTRICT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE Indicator Local Lead External Total 
SEMINARS AND WorKSHOPS | 
NAFTA - Planning for Profit April 11, 1994 FILES OPENED 
The Chamber Club, FILES COMPLETED 
555 Bay Street North, Harbour West, Hamilton 
FILES DROPPED 
Golden Horseshoe Venture Capital Forum April 26, 1994 
The Chamber Club, SAEIER ISS Sal 2) 
555 Bay Street North, Harbour West, Hamilton JOBS RETAINED 
How to Use the Telephone Effectively May 13 or 20, 1994 | JOBS EXPANDED 
The Chamber Club, 


555 Bay Street North, Harbour West, Hamilton 
N/A denotes not applicable 


Golden Horseshoe Venture Capital Forum May 31, 1994 

The Chamber Club, oa . 

555 Bay Street North, Harbour West, Hamilton We're interested in your comments. 

Profit 100 Magazine, Luncheon June 13, 1994 Please call or fax us at: 

The Chamber Club, The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
555 Bay Street North, Harbour West, Hamilton Economic Development Department 

Golden Horseshoe Venture Capital Forum June 28, 1994 One James Street South, 3rd Floor 

The Chamber Club, 


Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4R5 
Telephone: (905) 546-4447 


For further information please contact The Hamilton or: (905) 546-4222 
& District Chamber of Commerce at (905) 522-1151. Fax: (905) 546-4107 


555 Bay Street North, Harbour West, Hamilton 
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Winning 
friends and 
influencing 
people 


id you know the world’s 

largest Science Fair will be 
held in Hamilton in 1995? Or that 
travel experts from every corner 
of the world chose Hamilton as 
the site of a 1995 conference? Or 
that, in 1992 when the recession 
was at its worst, conventions 
alone brought $141 million into 
the Greater Hamilton area? 

And let’s not forget tourism. 
The Region’s Celebrate tourism 
program helped increase atten- 
dance at area festivals in 1993 to 
more than 600,000 - an increase 
of 48% over 1992. 

Tourism and Conventions 
are quite literally Big Business in 
Greater Hamilton - and getting 
bigger all the time. That’s why 
this issue of Skyline features the 
efforts, successes and future 
plans of these activities. 

No matter where you live 
or how you earn your income in 
Greater Hamilton, tourism and 
conventions affect you and your 
lifestyle. We hope this issue of 
Skyline helps you discover ways 
to assist and take advantage of 
this key part of Greater 
Hamilton’s economy. e 


NEXT ISSUE: 


International Trade and 
Export: helping you deter- 
mine export readiness and 
explore global opportunities 
to increase your profits 
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Tourism & Conventions; key sectors in Great Hamilton’s economic future 
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Aquafest 93 attracted 70,000 visitors to the Hamilton waterfront. This year’s version, with an even broader range of events 


and attractions, is certain to build more attendance, many of them out-of-town visitors who will disc CBRN’ Re aig (eyway 
1 


attractions for the first time. 


AQUAFEST ‘94 


AuG 8 1994 


An overlooked resource becomes Greater 


Hamilton’s newest tourist attraction... 


or over a hundred years, 

Hamilton’s sheltered harbour 
generated the city’s economic 
growth, serving as a port for goods 
coming and going by ships to desti- 
nations throughout the world. 

Now the harbour is entering 
a new phase of Hamilton’s eco- 
nomic activity, as the setting for a 
major annual tourist attraction: the 
third annual Westbury Canadian Life 
Greater Hamilton Aquafest. 


An impact of over $2,000,000. 
At last year’s Aquafest, over 
200 activities took place, and an 


estimated 70,000 people attended. 
The 1994 version, scheduled for 
July 23rd and 24th, will be cen- 
tered at the new Harbourfront 
Park. 

Activities during the two-day 
event, however, will extend all 
along the south side of the harbour 
front. 

In addition to musicians and 
snack foods, Aquafest visitors will 
be treated to the sight of tall ships 
at anchor and riding the waves - 
plus an exciting re-enactment of an 
American attack on a British con- 


ENT DOCUMENTS 
tingent, replicating a battle from 
the War of 1812. Who wins the 
battle? (We know who won the 
War). Drum Corps demonstra- 
tions round out the activities. 

Join the thousands of visitors 
who will come and see for them- 
selves. 


Dragon Boat competitors will 
churn the waters. 

Contrasting with the military 
mood, teams of Dragon Boat rac- 
ers will paddle their colourful 
crafts in competition. A Chinese 


contd page 


Greater Hamilton Tattoo stirs hearts 
and souls in Copps Coliseum 


Each year, the Greater Hamilton 
Tattoo sets new standards for drama in 
sight and sound, attracting thousands 


of visitors lo our area. 


hether your name was 

McTavish, Lavesque or 
Kowalski, if you were among the 
8,000 people who attended The 
Greater Hamilton Tattoo on June 
4th, you almost certainly felt the 
thrill that only massed pipe and 
drum bands can create. 


Once again, this musical event 


was an artistic and economic suc- 
cess, with many out-of-town visi- 
tors discovering Greater Hamilton 
and staying to shop and dine in 
local businesses. 

No one came further than 
the U.S. Army Academy Band 


Slo-Pitch Championships expected to make a 
$5 million-plus impact on Greater Hamilton 


hen the umpire shouts “Play 
ball!” to signal the first pitch 

of the 4th Annual Labatt Slo-Pitch 
Ontario Provincial Championships on 
iday, August 26th, he will launch 
veekends of intense slo-pitch 


activity worth well over 


nillion to the Greater 


j \ r ara 
lamilton area. 
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anizers expect the 1994 


ro 
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Provincial Championships to 


attract between 7,000 and 8,000 
people to each weekend event, 
and a total of 700 teams are 
expected to compete for the top 
awards. Many out-of-town visitors 
are expected to purchase accom- 
modation from local hotels and 
motels, and add sightseeing activi- 
ties to the sports events. 

This year’s tournament is the 
first of three annual championships 


known as The Hellcats, who jour- 
neyed all the way from West Point 
to participate in what has become 
one of the largest indoor events of 
its kind in North America. 

Four brass bands and four 
pipe-and-drum contingents per- 
formed intricate marching maneu- 
vers with their musical perfor- 
mances, supported by dancers, 
choirs and military display teams. 

The Greater Hamilton Tattoo 
has become one of the premier 
productions of its kind and serves 
as another magnet to draw visitors 
to the area. e 


which the City of Hamilton has 

“committed to host; games will be 
played at various parks throughout 
the city including Globe Park, 
Mohawk Sports Park and Turner 
Farm. 

(Slo-Pitch is a variation of 
softball in which the emphasis is 0 
hitting, running and fielding rather 
than pitching. But don’t let the 
“slo” part fool you; the game is fast 


©@ 


and the athletic abilities of many 
players are very impressive.) 

The Labatt Slo-Pitch 
Provincial Championships is one of 
many community events spon- 
sored by the brewery and being 
held in the Greater Hamilton area. 
Others include the Labatt Brier, 
Labatt Canada Cup, COCA 


Awards and last year’s Canadian 
Country Music Awards. Proceeds 
for this year’s Slo-Pitch Provincial 
Championships will be donated to 
a local charity to be named ina 
few weeks. 

“We are very pleased that 
Hamilton, with the help of Labatt, 
has offered us such a great part- 


nership opportunity,” said Slo- 
Pitch Ontario Chief Executive 
Tom Buchan when announcing this 
year’s tournament. “The facilities 
in Hamilton are exceptional and 
will provide us with room to grow 
over the next few years.” ¢ 


Wild goings-on by the lake attract visitors 
from Halton and Niagara 


t all began in the early 80's with 
le 30,000-square-foot Wave 
Action Pool at Confederation Park. 
Since then, Wild Waterworks has 
added giant water slides, Little 
Squirt Works for kids and - new for 
‘94 - an Action River ride where 
people of all ages can float on an 
inner tube through rapids and 
water sprays, beneath bridges and 
through quiet grottos. 

Action River could be the 
biggest attraction in the Greater 
Hamilton area this summer. 
Almost 1000 feet (300 metres) in 
length, Action River varies in depth 
from 2 to 3 feet and in width from 
about 3 feet to more than 9 feet. 
Built at a cost of $1.5 million, 
Action River flows at a maximum 
speed of 3.5 miles per hour, carry- 
ing riders through the park in total 
relaxation. 

Opening July Ist, Wild 
Waterworks launches its official 


kick-off, the weekend of July 8th to 
10th during the Festival On The 
Beach. 

Wild Waterworks is part of a 
co-operative marketing group 
which includes privately-operated 
attractions such as Hutch’s, 
Lakeland Go-Karts, Baranga’s on the 
Beach, Adventure Village and 
Lakeland Community Centre. 
Together, they are promoted as 
the area’s premier beach-front 
attraction, attracting visitors from 
a radius measured in driving time - 
in this case, about 30-minutes 
driving time along the QEW. 

This means many of the visi- 
tors to Confederation Park travel 
from communities throughout the 
Niagara Peninsula to the east, and 
Halton to the north and west, 
adding to the overall tourist appeal 
of Greater Hamilton. © 
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Our premier beach-front attraction launches its all-new Action River this summer, 
adding to ils appeal for adults and children from throughout Greater Hamilton 


and the Niagara Peninsula. 


Ecotourism: Adding a new dimension to 
Greater Hamilton’s tourism industry 


Canoeing in the quiet of Cootes 


Paradise has always been a popular 
past-lime for Greater Hamilton resi- 
dents. Soon it could be an attraction for 


OvVETSeAS VISUOYS 


ap he newest trend in the 
4 tourism industry is, paradoxi- 


cally, perhaps the oldest attraction 
for tourists. It’s called Ecotourism, 
and it represents an opportunity 
for Greater Hamilton to attract an 
entirely new sector of visitors to 
our area - most of them from out- 
side Canada. 

Ecotourism is the attraction 
of visitors to relatively undisturbed 
areas with the objective of study- 
ing, admiring and enjoying the 
scenery and its wild plants and ani- 
mals. It’s the reason many of us 
enjoy traveling into wilderness 
regions of Canada, but it also 
encompasses visits to less remote 
regions. Many Greater Hamilton 
activities qualify, including: 


* Canoeing in Cootes Paradise 

* Hiking the Bruce Trail 

* Visits to working family farms 

* Touring recycling plants/facilities 


* Maple syrup tapping 
demonstrations 


An environmentally and 
socially responsible 
form of tourism. 

Ecotourism holds a special 
attraction to host communities 
because it is an environmentally 
and socially responsible form of 
tourism with minimum impact to 
the environment and maximum 
economic impact to the 
community. 

The movement is a growing 
one, with impressive results. 
Consider these research findings: 


es 


About 22% of Canadians take 
trips specifically to view wildlife. 


* These trips generated 
$5.1 million in 1987. 


* Bird-watching at Point Pelee 
National park yields almost 
$8 million each year to the area. 


* Whale-watching off Vancouver 
Island is a $4.5 million annual 
industry. 


* Even small-scale events, such as 
the Parksville-Qualicum Brant 
festival generate over $400,000 
each year. 


Resources that local people 
take for granted but visitors 
find fascinating. 

Communities across Canada 
are cashing in on the Ecotourism 
movement, using existing natural 
resources which local citizens 
often take for granted but visitors 
find fascinating. Examples include: 


* Polar-bear watching in Churchill, 
Manitoba 


* Seal watching in the Magdalene 
Islands, Quebec 


* Whale-watching in 
Newfoundland 


* Sea lions and eagles in 
Nanaimo, B.C. 


* Old Growth pine forest in 
Temagami, Ontario 


¢ Wilderness areas of Northern 
Ontario 


A number of qualities are 
necessary before a community can 
capitalize on the Ecotourism 
movement. Most important is a 
natural environment that is essen- 
tially undisturbed and undevel- 
oped, with significant physical and 
biological features. There must be 
no conflict with existing industry 
and development, and an effective 
community infrastructure must be 


in place to provide easy access and 
facilities. Finally, widespread sup- 
port from the private sector and 
the community, plus well-managed 
marketing programs and govern- 
ment assistance at every level are 
critical to success. 


An action plan based on niche 
marketing to build 
Ecotourism for Greater 
Hamilton. 

What can Greater Hamilton 
do to attract “Ecotourists”? Ideas 
are still being developed, but it is 
clear that a niche marketing pro- 
gram to reach overseas visitors 
will be required. This will include 
exposure at travel trade market- 
places focusing on tour operators 
from overseas countries, in addi- 
tion to hosting familiarization 
(“fam”) tours of the Region’s 
Ecotourism product. 

Area residents of all ages 
have long appreciated Cootes’ 
Paradise. This may be the time for 
visitors from beyond our border 
to discover the many “green” 
attractions of Greater Hamilton 
while taking part in the Ecotourism 
movement. © 


Greater Hamilton becomes the February focus 
@ for overseas ‘Prospects’ 


the world-wide travel indus- 
try will be attending an annual 
event in an unusual setting. The 
event is Prospect Ontario 
Marketplace, a trade show 
designed to expose key tourism 
industry officials to the Province’s 
diverse attractions and accommo- 
dations. And for the very first 
time, the site will not be Toronto 
or Ottawa, but Hamilton! 

When Provincial tourism offi- 
cials were searching for an alterna- 
tive location which could provide 
facilities, attractions and location 
necessary for this type of 
Marketplace, the decision was 
made to award the show to 
Greater Hamilton, Ontario. 


T our operators representing 


A combination of aggressive 
marketing by Tourism and 
Convention Services staff and the 
exceptional facilities available at 
the Hamilton Convention Centre, 
downtown hotels and the Royal 
Botanical Gardens convinced 
Ontario’s Ministry of Culture, 
Tourism and Recreation that 
Greater Hamilton had the most 
to offer. 

The economic impact of 
Prospect Ontario Marketplace will be 
substantial and two-fold. 

In the short term, these visi- 
tors will inject funds into area busi- 
nesses such as restaurants, hotels, 
attractions and shops during their 
stay. In the long term, we can 


expect tour operators to direct 
clients this way to sample many of 
the special amenities Greater 
Hamilton has to offer. 

To achieve this long-term 
goal, visiting tour operators will 
have the opportunity to visit sites 
such as Dundurn Castle, the 
Canadian Warplane Heritage 
Museum, Whitehern, the Hamilton 
Art Gallery and many more attrac- 
tions, plus shops and fine restau- 
rants. 

“Fam” tours of Greater 
Hamilton and surrounding ‘Festival 
Country’ Region will provide visit- 
ing tour operators with the oppor- 
tunity to design a comprehensive 
tour itinerary for future visits. ¢ 


Greater Hamilton tourism-building program is 
@'cally something to Celebrate 


he best test of true commu- 
af nity spirit is to challenge a 
vast number of people to work 
together and achieve a common 
goal that benefits everyone. 

Perhaps nothing illustrates 
the strength of Greater Hamilton's 
community spirit than Celebrate, a 
program to generate new tourist 
traffic into the Region. This three- 
year marketing plan uses festivals 
and events as “anchors” over the 
summer months to attract and 
retain out-of-town visitors. The 
primary word here is “retain” - 
the ultimate goal of Celebrate is to 
encourage visitors to extend their 
stay in the area. 

Newspapers, radio and 
brochures are all used in various 
U.S. markets - including Buffalo, 
Rochester and Syracuse N.Y. as 
well as the states of Ohio and 
Michigan - to promote the various 


schedules and special events in our 
Region. Local hotels, attractions 
and festival organizers all con- 
tribute in a united effort. 

And it pays off! Consider 
these figures comparing the sum- 
mer months (June, July & August) 
for 1992, when Celebrate was 


launched, with last year: 


* Aquafest 
* Festival of Friends 

Plus long-term attractions 
such as African Lion Safari, the Art 
Gallery of Hamilton, Hamilton 
Museum of Steam and Technology, 
and community events, including; 
Ancaster Heritage Days, Winona 
Peach Festival, Dundas Kite 


1992 1993 Change | 


Economic impact $13,488,214 $28,153,694 +48% 
Tourism Centre Visitors 17,39 18,892 + 8.6% 
Major Festival Attendance 420,000 605,500 +44.1% 


Celebrate includes a vast range 
of summer-long events in the 
Greater Hamilton area - events 
which pull in visitors like a magnet. 


They include: 
* The Greater Hamilton Tattoo 


* The Hamilton International 
Air Show 


* Earthsong 


Festival, It’s your Festival, and 


many more. ® 
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the Festive Region 


festival with exhibits and tasty 
Cantonese and Szechuan foods will 
continue the Oriental theme. 

Aquafest is a project of the 
Regional Municipality, and is spon- 
sored by Westbury Canadian Life as 
well as Lakeport Brewing Corporation 
and The Royal Connaught Howard 
Johnson Plaza Hotel. 


Aquafest is an ideal example of 


the way Greater Hamilton can 


benefit from utilizing natural 
resources that have often been 
taken for granted by the communi- 
ty. In this case, the Hamilton 
Harbour resource is less busy than 
it might have been two decades 
ago but also cleaner, more accessi- 
ble and more attractive. 

Another resource is the ener- 
gy and optimism of Hamilton peo- 
ple. A body of water and a catchy 


Local heroes are sought to “bring home the 
bacon” to Greater Hamilton 


Local heroes are sought and rewarded 
by the Region at receptions such as this 
one held recently al the Hamilton 
Convention Centre on behalf of local 


medical professionals. Pictured here are 


(lefi to right): Sharon Westerside, Sales 
Manager, Sheraton Hamilton; 


Joe Fardell, Manager of Towrism and 
Convention Services, Greater 
Hamilton Economic Development 
Department; Judy Morrison, Health 
Information Research Unit, McMaster 


University Medical Centre; and Laurie 


Ham, Manager, Corporate Sales & 
Public Relations, Sheraton Hamilton. 
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harity begins at home, so we 
C are told. 

And when Greater Hamilton 
is looking for an influx of funds to 
boost the economy, the best place 
to begin is right here, with an 
appeal to leaders of local business 
groups and professional organiza- 
tions. The challenge? To persuade 
their company, service club, orga- 
nization or hobby group to hold 
their convention in Hamilton. 

With our outstanding conven- 
tion facilities, Hamilton and area 
residents become heroes among 
their colleagues for helping pro- 
duce a successful event. And with 
conventions playing a major role in 
the area’s overall economic activity» 
they become local heroes as well. 


An idea launched in Puerto 
Rico. 

Ed Domnichetti, a consultant 
with the Halton Region Roman 
Catholic Board of Education, can 
claim Local Hero status - although, 
like most heroes, he is a little 
uncomfortable with that title. 
Domnichetti, a former science 
teacher and currently Chairman of 
|.S.E.F. ‘95, attended the 
International Science and 
Engineering Fair in Puerto Rico in 
1988 as a chaperone for local stu- 
dents. At the event, he was struck 
by two thoughts. 

“First, | was really impressed 
by the quality of the exhibits at 
|.S.E.F.,” he recalls. “These were 
super-sophisticated experiments, 
and the students were literally the 
cream of the crop among high 
school kids. Then | learned that the 
annual fair had never been held 
anywhere except on U.S. territory, 
and | figured perhaps it was time to 
make it a truly international event. 
So | began working to bring |.S.E.F. 
to Hamilton.” 

Domnichetti and his group 
succeeded, and in 1995 over 2,000 
gifted students, teachers and 
judges, plus several hundred more 
foreign visitors, will attend the first 
.S.E.F. to be held in a country 
other than the U.S.A. Total eco- 
nomic impact: perhaps $7,000,000 
injected into Greater Hamilton 
businesses. 


name alone doesn’t produce suc- 
cessful tourist attractions. But citi- € 


zens who recognize the impor- 
tance of tourism to their economy, 
and who contribute their time and 
effort toward reaching a goal, can 
make it work. ® 


An industry with a 
$230,000,000 impact on local 
businesses. 

While the anticipated revenue 
of I.S.E.F. 95 is impressive, it rep- 
resents only a small portion of the 
total impact conventions make on 
the Region’s economy - in fact, 
they represent a major industry. In 
1993, for example, 211 conven- 
tions were held in Greater 
Hamilton, or almost one for every 
week-day. They attracted 73,000 
delegates who purchased overnight 
accommodation here, plus 400,000 
day visitors, all of whom made an 
impact of $230,000,000 on local 
businesses. 

Those kinds of figures justify 
special efforts on the part of 
Regional staff to promote conven- 
tions in Greater Hamilton. 

While advertising of various 
kinds can be effective, the nature 
of the convention business 
demands direct person-to-person 
contact. As a result, the Region 
hosts receptions throughout the 
year at the Convention Centre. 
These gatherings provide 
prospects with an opportunity to 
reacquaint themselves with the 
facilities, mingle with other col- 
leagues, visit information booths 
set up by local hotels and other 
suppliers, and share experiences in 
organizing and promoting conven- 
tions in Hamilton. It also provides 
the Region with an opportunity to 


personally thank those who have 
managed to bring these important 
events to the area. 

Best of all, the program 
works. Major events such as the 
recent Ontario Liberal Party 
Leadership Convention and the 
Canadian Association of Fire 
Chiefs Convention were a direct 
result of personal marketing 
efforts between the hospitality 
industry and local citizens. 


“A resource we hadn’t been 
able to tap before.” 

So was the most successful 
medical conference of its kind ever 
held in Greater Hamilton: The 
McMaster Faculty of Health 


Sciences’ Tricennial Celebration, a 
14-month program of national and 
international meetings to celebrate 
the medical school’s 30th anniver- 
sary. 
More than 20,000 medical 
professionals attended over 30 
events held almost exclusively in 
the Greater Hamilton area 
between May 1993 and June 1994. 
Tricennial Director Dr. Jay Forrest 
credits the support of Regional 
staff and local sponsors for much 
of its success. 

“When we saw the scope of 
the program unfold,” recalls Dr. 
Forrest, “we contacted the 
Region’s Economic Development 
Department for assistance. They 


saw an Opportunity to promote 
Greater Hamilton and we ended 
up working closely with the Region 
as well as local hospitals.” 

The Region funded a promo- 
tional brochure and connected the 
Tricennial staff with local business 
leaders, many of whom chose to 
support the program financially. 

“This contact with local 
industry will be retained in the 
future,” Dr. Forrest points out. 
“It’s a resource we hadn't been 
able to tap before, but now that 
the contact has been made | know 
we will seek advice from these 
partners in future activities.” ¢ 


Curling sweeps Greater Hamilton in ‘96 
and the Winter Olympics in ‘98 


C urling fans the world over are 
excited about their sport’s 
entry for the first time as an official 
event in the Winter Olympics. But 
before the rocks are swept in 
Japan in 1998, the eyes of curlers 
around the world will be on 
Greater Hamilton in March, 1996. 
That’s when the World Curling 
Championships will be held at 
Copps Coliseum. 

Whether or not you're a fan 
of curling, the statistics associated 
with this event are impressive. And 
the benefits are a direct result of 
combining superlative Hamilton facil 
ties with aggressive event marketing. 

“We expect between 1000 
and 1500 foreign visitors in town 
for the duration of the Champion- 
ships,” says Bob Garvin, Executive 
Director of the event. “That will 
include 10 men’s and 10 women’s 
teams and their support members 
from around the world, plus a 
whole range of media people.” 

The large media representa- 
tion will attend in part to generate 
many hours of television coverage 
direct from Copps Coliseum. TSN 
will telecast six hours live each day 
during the preliminary rounds 
while CBC-TV will carry semi-final 


and final events. 

“We worked with the Region 
to prepare our bid,” Garvin 
explains. “When the economic 
impact study was completed, it 
was pretty clear that we all had a 
lot to gain.” 

How much? “We figured an 
average attendance at Copps of 
6,000 people, which is pretty con- 
servative considering the arena 
holds 16,000,” he continues. “But 
even at that, with all the other 
items included, the championships 
would have a total impact of $79 
million. If we raise the average 
attendance to 10,000, which is still 
pretty conservative, the impact 
could reach $100 million.” 

With stakes that high, it was 
worth investing some effort into 
launching a successful bid to bring 
the championship to Greater 
Hamilton. But the competition was 
tough. Other cities were vying for 
the prize, including Calgary and 
Saskatoon, both hot-beds of curl- 
ing and winter sports, along with 
Berne, Switzerland; Glasgow, 
Scotland; and Nagano, Japan. 

Garvin and his team began by 
building local support. Major 
Hamilton hotels came on-side, and 


HANG YOUR HAT 
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the group quickly assembled a bud- 
get of $3.5 million dollars, a staff of 
1200 local volunteers, and a 
national sponsor in Ford of 
Canada. 

In addition, the group had 
some very heavy artillery in the 
form of Copps Coliseum. 

“It was the clincher, in my 
mind,” Garvin says. “No other city 
had an arena for curling that came 
even close. Copps is an NHL-cali- 
bre facility, and you just can’t get 
an arena like that in other cities - 
especially in late March.” 

Facilities, enthusiasm, com- 
mitment and teamwork. When 
you put them together in the right 
combination, they can pay off - as 
much as $100 million dollars’ 
worth in 1996. ° 


REGION FEATURE EVENT 
The Westbury Canadian Life Greater Hamilton 


Saturday July 23, 1994, 10:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m., Sunday July 24, 1994, 10:00 a.m. o 8:0( 
For further information call Tourism & Convention Services (905) 546-4222 


Have You Heard? 


It’s HAPPENING IN HAMILTON 


Major events held or planned in Greater Hamilton include: 


International Children’s Games, International Science & Engineering Fair, 
McMaster University : Copps Coliseum & Hamilton Convention Centre, 
June 13-19, 1994 May 4-6, 1995 
Canadian Christian Festival IV - Honoured Guest: : Kinsmen/Kinette National Convention, 
The Archbishop of Canterbury Hamilton Convention Centre, 
Copps Coliseum & Hamilton Convention Centre, August 24-27, 1995 
une 23-26, 1994 ‘ en 
Canadian Country Music Association Annual 
World Basketball Championships, Convention & Awards, 
Copps Coliseum, Hamilton Convention Centre & Hamilton Place, 
August 4-14, 1994 September | 2-18, 1995. 
Labatt Slo-Pitch Provincial Championships Canadian Chamber of Commerce Annual Convention, 
August 26-28, 1994 : Hamilton Convention Centre, 
September 2-4, 1994 September 24-26, 1995. 
NDP Policy Convention, Ford World Curling Championships, 
Hamilton Convention Centre, Copps Coliseum, 
November 14-20, 1994 March 23-31, 1996 
1993 Convention/Event Attendance Figures Attendance and Enquiry Summary 
Indicator 199] 1992 1993 Indicator 1992 1993 +/-% 
Number of Conventions 196 215 211 Attraction Attendance 1,060,459 976,006 -7.9% 
Number of Delegates 78,245 72,204 73,277 Festival Attendance 420,000 605,500 +44.1% 
Number of Spectators* 293,288 150,000 414,185 Mail Inquiries 2,357 |,287 -45.3% 
Local Revenue Generated 214,950,680 173,019,840 230,601,770 1-800 Number: 
* Spectators refer to delegates/attendees not requiring overnight accommodation. Canada 896 2,654 +40.0% 
NB. Statistics reflect only those conventions/events initiated and/or serviced by or directly reported to Economic Development. USA. 2,554 3,906 +60.0% 
Motorcoaches * 1,057 1,275 +17.0% 
Local Revenue Generated is based on the following formula, as provided by 


the International Association of Convention and Visitor Bureaux: 
* This figure does not include Geritol Follies and other such major bus tour attractions. 


Delegates: $160.00 (average amount spent per day by an overnight visitor to 
the Region) x 3.5 (average number of days delegate spends in 
Region) x 3.5 (spin-off) 


Spectators: $60.00 (average amount spent by daily visitor) x 3.5 (spin-off) 


We’re interested in your comments. Please call or fax us at: 
The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Economic Development Department 
One James Street South, 3rd Floor, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4R5 
Telephone: (905) 546-4447 or |-800-263-8590 
Fax: (905) 546-4107 


ANCASTER DUNDAS FLAMBOROUGH GLANBROOK HAMILTON STONEY CREEK 


URBAN/MUNICIPAL 
CA3 ON HW Q7N8 
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anada is a “trading nation.” As a ° 
C result, Canadians enjoy one of the Westi n gh ouse 


highest standards of living in the devel- syste ms m ake 


oped world while simultaneously having 


one of the smallest populations. The rese rvati ons 


reason ... on a per capita basis, 


Canadians export the highest dollar al | over th e 
value of product of all major industrial URBAN MUNICIPAL ==, 
ized nations. wo rl d = fro m ctl a aa 
Consequently, Canadian companies = 1 
must export to survive. This is especial- G re ate r OCT ; ee a : 


ly relevant in today’s business environ- iH am j Ito n 


ment of shrinking trade barriers and the 
increasing globalization of markets. 
Furthermore, the extent of the last israytie! IRAE 
recession in Canada has made all local WwW: ee RNMEN 
eres Ned ase several thousand airline pas- 
companies aware of the necessity to 


diversify their customer base and there- sengers in countries all over the 


fore, avoid the financial implications of world will be making, confirming, 
reduced domestic demand for their or altering their reservations on 
products/services. 


; data communications equipment 
This issue of Skyline examines a ae 


wide variety of export-related issues 
and the implications of trade for Westinghouse. 

Greater Hamilton companies. One of In fact, the Westinghouse 
the major components of the Economic 
Development Department's 1994 
Marketing Plan is assisting Greater 
Hamilton companies with either initiat- marketing: develop a product for 
ing or increasing their export sales. This worldwide applications; nurture 
year, the Department has implemented 
a very pro-active U.S. border states 


engineered and built in this area by 


Information Services Division is a 
classic model of successful global 


contacts at key levels locally in 


marketing program, whereby staff has each market; and remain sensitive 
focused on identifying sales leads and to cultural, political and social dif- 
strategic alliance (joint venture, technol- ferences in every market you 


ogy transfer, licensing agreements, etc) 


me serve. 
opportunities for area companies. If 
you or your company are interested in Just how successful has this 
further information on the export-relat- formula proven? Ask Paul Riley, 
ed services of the Economic Business Manager, Network 
Development Department, please con- a 
tact us at: (905)546-4447 Products, Westinghouse Westinghouse network and dala COMMUNICATIONS equipment \ used ¢ i Ly VEL 

j j ivisi Pearson International Airport's Terminal 3 - but with well over 9O% of its equip 

or fax (905)546-4107, Information Services Division. 


Paras : : ment exported beyond Canada, you're just as Likely to find ut in Sydney, Singapor 
It is almost impossible to find ; 


NExT ISSUE: an airline in the world that doesn’t 


and San Paulo 


Greater Hamilton attracting oe HV ESET eNOuSs equipment Westinghouse systems fill a equipment. “The next time you fly 
major development - somewhere,” Riley comments. number of key functions at air- out of that airport, glance over the 
9 investments on the rise! “I would estimate that 95% of our ports, including travel reservations Canadian Airline counter as the 
products are exported from and general data communications airline personnel confirm your 
Canada, and 90% or better are roles. The new Terminal 3 at reservation,” Riley says with a 
installed in locations beyond North _ Pearson International Airport, for trace of understandable pride, “and 
|} GREATER HAMILTON America.” example, employs Westinghouse 
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you'll see our name on every 
desk.” 

Marketing communications 
equipment to an airport 60 km 
away is one thing; selling complete 
systems to countries in Asia and 
South America is quite another. 
How does Westinghouse succeed? 

“You need local representa- 
tion,” Riley points out. “And at 
least at the beginning you need a 
cultural mentor to guide you 
around problems.” 

Westinghouse tackles the first 
challenge through representative 
sales offices in Dublin (which is 
also a software development cen- 
tre), London (for Europe), Dubai 
(for the Middle East), Singapore 
(for Asia-Pacific) and Atlanta (for 
Latin America). 

The cultural aspects are com- 
plex, and often confusing to some- 
one whose values are grounded in 
North America. “Take the ques- 
tion of friendships,” Riley explains. 
“In Canada and the U.S., we tend 
to build friends from business. But 
in other countries, it’s usually the 
opposite - they build business from 
friends. So before you can finalize a 
deal, you have to build a personal 
relationship with your client and 
this can often be a long process.” 

There are other lessons to be 
learned as well. When doing busi- 
ness in Middle Eastern countries, 
it’s imperative to know the dates 
of religious holidays. “You not only 
can't do business on some holi- 
days, you can’t even make a tele- 
phone call,” Riley adds. 

Other concerns for the global 


Or of the biggest barriers fac- 


ing local global exporters is 
dealing with different cultural val- 
ues in foreign countries. One 
regional firm, however, has built a 
substantial worldwide business in 
just seven years by offering - and 
delivering - highly specialized ser- 


marketer must be addressed as 

well. Some are practical and some 

are political. On the practical side, 
consider time differences. Paul 

Riley can recall making a telephone 

call to a Singapore client at 2 a.m. 

Hamilton time, and placing another 

at 4 a.m. to a Dublin client, for 

example. 

The political concerns are 
more subtle and challenging. Riley 
must remain tuned to the changing 
political winds in a client country, 
including how a project is being 
funded and who is responsible for 
the decision-making process. 

As a member of an organiza- 
tion with 25 years experience 
serving a multi-billion dollar mar- 
ket, Riley was able to offer some 
advice to neophyte local firms con- 
sidering exports: 

* Value your Canadian passport. 
As a rule, Canadians are liked 
and trusted around the world. 
Know your customer. This is at 
least as important when your 
sales prospect is around the 
world as when it’s around the 
corner. 

* Choose your target markets 
carefully. Contact local 
embassies or consulates to learn 
about the country in which you 
plan to sell your products. 

* Do your research. Learn as 
much as you can about the cul- 
ture and industry. Be patient. 
The rest of the world doesn’t do 
business the same way we do. 
Expect that some frustration® 
“comes with the territory.” 


Cutting through the cultural barrier - Ancaster 
lab speaks to its market with exclusive services 


vices which are virtually exclusive 
and easily quantified. 

Activation Laboratories Ltd. 
provides highly technical analytical 
services for clients engaged in min- 
eral exploration, environmental 
and industrial activities. In cases, 
Activation represents an exclusive 


Another Hamilton- 
built export from € 
Westinghouse - 

Power 


When citizens of over 140 
countries switch on a lightbulb, 
the first glimmer was often born 
right here in Hamilton. 

The turbine facility in 
Westinghouse’s north end plant is 
a long-time world supplier of elec- 
trical generating equipment. 
Combustion turbines rated at 50 
megawatts are manufactured in 
Hamilton, while rotors for larger 
units are exported to 
Westinghouse plants in Florida 
and North Carolina for assembly. 

In addition to producing com- 
plete turbine units, the firm also 
maintains an extensive parts and 
service operation; in 1993, more 
than 90% of its activity was con- 
ducted for customers in the US., 
Aruba, India, Nigeria, Indonesia 
and other countries. 

A key strategy for this 
Westinghouse division has been @ 
to form joint ventures with strong 
insiders in selected countries. 
These ventures are already under- 
way in China, Russia, Japan, 
Poland, Venezuela, the U.K., Spain 
and Italy. 

A major future market for 
this Westinghouse division is 
China, which plans to add more 
than 200,000 megawatts of power 
operation equipment in the next 
decade and has been using 
Westinghouse technology for 
more than I0 years. Over half of 
China’s most modern power 
plants currently utilize 
Westinghouse technology. 


source for its services. For exam- 
ple, General Manager Eric Hoffman 
adapted his Ph.D. thesis, written 

16 years ago, to a process called 
instrumental neutron activation 
which determines the chemical 
composition of a substance with- 
out using chemical means. Hoffman 


Hoffman: “Get a feel for the bureaucracy involved and never underestimate it.” 


established the first neutron activa- 
tion laboratory in the world to 
offer this service. 

“Our clients have scientific 
training,” Hoffman notes, “and they 
usually learn about us from techni- 
cal information. When they see 
what we can do, and how well we 
do it, this tends to short-circuit 
cultural barriers.” 


harles Carey and the rest of 
Ge staff at Hamilton’s 
Wentworth Mould & Die Co. have 
a simple method of avoiding a few 
problems encountered in global 
marketing: They never meet some 
of their customers. 

“With our reputation and the 
ability to transfer computer data,” 
says the company’s Vice-President 
of Sales, Marketing and 
Engineering, “we can receive the 
specifications via modem, create a 
three-dimensional computer mod- 
el, obtain approval to make the 
mould, and ship it - all without face 
to face contact.” 

Admittedly, a minority of the 
firm's export sales are conducted 
this way. But the fact says a good 
deal about both Wentworth’s 
global reputation for quality and 
service, and for the compact, spe- 
cialized markets it serves. 

Wentworth produces blow 
moulds, used to form lightweight 


The services Activation pro- 
vides are astonishing to non-scien- 
tists. Among them: the ability to 
determine the presence of mineral 
deposits 1000 feet beneath the 
surface simply by analyzing samples 
of surface soil. 

Activation Labs developed 
exports through a variety of 
means. Trade shows and confer- 


plastic containers for soft drinks, 
and extrusion moulds commonly 
used to shape detergent bottles 
and other containers for consumer 
liquids. More than 85% of 
Wentworth’s intricate and precise 
moulds, formed from solid blocks 
of high-grade aluminum and stain- 
less steel by 120 employees, are 
exported to virtually every indus- 
trialized country in the world. 
Whenever someone twists open a 
container of Pepsi in Rio, Coke in 
Liverpool or Gatorade in Atlanta, 
the chances are good that the con- 
tainer was formed in a mould 
made in Hamilton. 

Since Wentworth’s products 
are custom-made and the firm 
deals directly with technicians, no 
agents or brokers are involved. 
Financing can be a concern when 
dealing long-distance with new cus- 
tomers. To counter this, Carey 
often sets tough payment terms 
and ensures that Wentworth 


ences, where scientists and techni- 
cians gather, are considered good 
opportunities. The firm has partici- 
pated in events as far afield as 
Japan, China, Chile and Peru. In 
addition, the company has made 
wide use of services provided by 
various levels of government, 
including PEMD and scientific R&D 
tax credits. 

Hoffman offers one key sug- 
gestion above all for local compa- 
nies seeking to build international 
sales. “Visit the countries you plan 
to do business in,” he says. “Get a 
feel especially for the bureaucracy 
involved, and never underestimate it.” 

He also recommends patience. 
“Look beyond the short-term prob- 
lems to the potential rewards,” he 
counsels. @ 


@ Wentworth Mould shapes a worldwide market 


obtains at least its out-of-pocket 


costs before the shipment leaves 
the plant. 

When it comes to building 
customers, Carey offers a succinct 
suggestion for budding exporters: 
“You really have to dig!” “Dig” 
means using every tool available to 
establish contact and build aware- 
ness for your product. Wentworth 


Charles 


Engineering 


Marketing and 


Carey, Wentworth Mould & 
Die Co.. VP Sales 


You really have to dig! 


maintains close relationships with 
the manufacturers of the moulding 
machines which use their product 
to manufacture containers; when a 
customer purchases a new mould- 
ing machine and asks about a 
source for moulds, the machine 
manufacturer may refer them to 
Wentworth and a new sales 
prospect is generated. 

Digging also means maintaining 
a presence at international trade 
shows; Wentworth is a regular 
participant in major plastics shows 
held in Birmingham (U.K.), Chicago 
and Dusseldorf. 


The company’s long record of 
success in exporting means it 
doesn’t require government assis- 
tance to the extent that a less 
experienced firm might. Still, Carey 
and his colleagues stay in touch 
with the various agencies and pro- 
grams. Recently, the Federal gov- 
ernment suggested that 
Wentworth might consider partici- 
pating in a plastic show targeting 
the Central and South American 
countries. Wentworth manage- 
ment was initially skeptical but 
decided to exhibit - with good 
results. 


Even after 100 years in Canada, exposure 
in the U.S. is still a concern 


Matt Driesen, General Manager, 
Brown Boggs Limiled. “We ont) gO 
into sharply-focused trade shows.” 


or more than a century, 

Hamilton’s Brown Boggs com- 
pany has been producing heavy 
presses, massive machines taller 
than the average house with the 
power to exert 800 tons or more. 
The dimensions are enormous, the 
strength awesome, and the toler- 
ances minuscule - measured in 
thousandth of an inch. The 
nines have a reputation for 

stamping 


tainers 


Canada that doesn’t have a Brown 
Boggs press,” General Manager 
Matt Driesen suggests. 

In recent years the decline of 
the Canadian dollar, combined 
with Brown Boggs’ reputation for 
building quality machines, helped 
expand their sales to the U.S. 
Brown Boggs first entered that 
market in 1980, and it now 
accounts for about half the firm’s 
production. 

Brown Boggs presses are sold 
in the U.S. primarily through indus- 
trial machinery dealers, who 
require support from the manufac- 
turer to gain exposure. This means 
participation by Brown Boggs in 
key machinery trade shows and, in 
some situations, assistance from 
various government programs. 

“We've used PEMD to cover 
expenses at trade shows,” Driesen 
says, “and the province's Export 
Development program to help 
secure sales financially.” 

The company chooses its trade 
show participation carefully, by- 
passing those that tend to attract, 
in Driesen’s words, “tire-kickers.” 


‘Ve only go into sharply 


Finally, when face-to-face con- 
tact is required, Carey recom- 
mends that exporters should 
expect the unexpected - or at least 
the unanticipated. Many difficulties 
can be traced back to cultural dif- 
ferences. For example, don’t 
expect to do business during the 
extended Mexican lunch hour, and 
by all means be patient. “Hurry up 
and wait” might have originated as 
a military directive, but it is just as 
common when developing markets 
in many foreign countries. “Be 
patient” is Carey’s best suggestion. e 


focused trade shows,” he explains, 
“the kind that attract quality 
prospects for our equipment.” 
Brown Boggs’ most recent exhibit 
at a U.S. trade show generated 
almost 300 good leads. “We check 
them all and if there’s a Brown 


Boggs dealer in their area, we feed 
the dealer the prospect's name. If 
there’s no dealer, we contact them 
directly.” 

The US. is likely to be Brown 
Boggs’ only export market in the 
foreseeable future; the firm has a 
policy of employing the workers 
who actually build the machines to 
provide follow-up service should 
any problem develop. Besides, * 
some of the Brown Boggs behe- 
moths can weigh 100 tons or 
more, which makes shipment a lit- 
tle more difficult than placing a call 
to URS. ® 


Products, persistence and political awareness 
considered keys to success in Mexico trade 


abris Industrial Manufacturing 

Limited could fill the role of an 
ideal model for Canadian export 
activities. A specialty machine 
shop, the company carries out cus- 
tom machining and fabricating for 
customers in various industries, 
and manufactures precision equip- 
ment with wide applications in the 
global steel industry. 

From its plant adjacent to the 
QEW in Stoney Creek, Fabris pro- 
duces guides, twisters, slitters and 
anti-flutter guides used to direct 
steel rods and sheets through vari- 
ous stages of production in steel 
mills. The task may appear simple, 
but the processes and equipment 
involved are very sophisticated. 
Rollers, twisters and guides are all 
machine-honed from high-strength 
wear-resistant steel. As steel mills 
raise their efficiency levels, they 
rely more and more on products 
such as those from Fabris to main- 
tain quality and production. 

The company is also engaged 
in a number of other machining 
activities related to the steel indus- 
try, but the rollers and guides form 
the majority of their sales in coun- 
tries throughout the world - 
including Mexico. 

“We have been going to 
Mexico for business since about 
1978,” recalls Mario Fabris, who 
founded the company in 1970 and 
is its President. “For ten years it 
was very difficult for any non- 
Mexican company to make a sale 


there, but since 1988 things have 
become easier.” 

Aside from the importance of 
Mexico to his firm’s sales, Mario 
Fabris has an obvious affection for 
the country and it’s people. 
“Maybe it’s because Mexicans and 
Italians are Latin people,” he 
smiles. “We understand each oth- 
er well.” 

Because of the nature of its 
products, Fabris employs highly 
technical sales representatives who 
also retain a good sense of the 
commercial aspects of business. 
One of the company’s strengths is 
its ability to respond quickly with 
custom design changes to meet 
the needs of various mills. This 
capability enables Fabris to develop 
close alliances with its Mexican 
customers who, in addition to 
appreciating good customer ser- 
vice, also like to deal on the basis 
of friendship. 

Mario Fabris finds the cultural 
differences between Canada and 
exporting nations fascinating, and 
considers it the basis of doing busi- 
ness throughout the world. He 
also believes it is wise to know 
something about the political situa- 
tion in countries where he does 
business. “It helps to learn the pol- 
itics in any country,” he says. “As 
you travel around, you listen to 
what people tell you about the 
political situation and it helps you 
understand many things.” 

Fabris has made use of 


Mario Fabris, Fabris Industrial Manufacturing Limited: “Tt helps to learn the 


politics of any country.” 


Canadian government assistance - 
primarily the EDC - for security on 
financial matters. The company has 
been part of export missions to 
Mexico and Europe and recently 
participated in the METEC trade 
fair in Germany, where Fabris 
representatives made contact with 
potential agents from many coun- 
tries, including China and Brazil. It 
is now negotiating agreements 
around the world and anticipates 
continued growth in export sales. 
If Mario Fabris were to offer 
advice to any local firm considering 
the development of exports to 
Mexico, it would be a phrase 
heard often from most area 
exporters: “Be persistent!” 


Reducing export risk with EDC assistance 


ne of the hazards of develop- 
Oj an export market involves 
dealing with the risk of receiving 
full payment for the goods or ser- 
vices provided. 

Fortunately, help is at hand. 
Credit insurance from the Export 
Development Corporation (EDC) 
can not only minimize the risk but 
assist the first-time exporter ina 
number of other ways as well. 

EDC maintains the largest 


export credit insurance portfolio 
in Canada, to protect exporters’ 
receivables against loss caused by 
both commercial and political 
events. Moreover, a variety of ser- 
vices - including comprehensive 
insurance, single transaction cover- 
age, and direct buyer loans - are 
available. EDC can also fill the role 
of financial partner as well as a 
resource base for information 
ranging from market-by-market 


risk analysis to Performance 
Security guarantees. 

For first-time or experienced 
exporters of any size, a call to 
EDC can be a major step in reduc- 
ing or eliminating credit and insur- 
ance risks. For complete 
information on EDC services, con- 
tact Laura Gainer, EDC Account 
Manager, Ontario Region, at 
(416) 973-6211. ¢ 


Why export? 


anada has always been a trad- 

Cc ing nation, but exports have 
never been more critical to 
Canadian business than now. NAF- 
TA, the expanding global economy 
and the cyclical domestic economy 
are all reasons to look abroad. 
And driving the move is the cur- 
rent state of our dollar. Translated 
into U.S. funds, our 72-cent dollar 
provides Canadian companies with 
an almost 40-cent advantage over 
their U.S. counterparts, helping to 
counter the lower wage rates and 
taxes enjoyed south of the border. 

But there are more reasons to 
explore foreign markets than 
increasing your sales volume. 
They include: 


Diversification - A wider market 
base reduces the risk of a crippling 
decrease in sales to one or a hand- 
ful of large customers. 


New market niches - You may 
uncover entirely new applications 
for your product or service. 
Product development opportunities - 


Modifying an existing product for a 
new market could open new 
opportunities in current markets. 


Access to new sources - New mar- 
kets could mean new suppliers 
with better service. 


Strategic partnering - Joint ventures 
could develop, opening up markets 
which neither company could 
serve independently. 


Licensing agreements - The ability to 
sell, purchase or transfer technolo- 
gy with U.S. customers or suppli- 
ers may prove beneficial. 


All local industries profiled in 
this issue of Skyline have succeed- 
ed in their export activities 
because of one quality above all: 
commitment. To truly become an 
exporter, yOu must see It as a 
long-term corporate sales strategy 
and not merely a response to 
favourable exchange rates. When 
the commitment is made, the next 
step clearly is research. This is 
often easier than it may appear at 
first glance. Professional associa- 


The Ontario Development 
Corporation (ODC) 


EXPORT SUPPORT LOANS 


he Ontario Development 

Corporation is the primary 
source of the Province of 
Ontario’s financial assistance to 
business and industry. Perhaps one 
of their best and least utilized pro- 
grams is the Export Support Loan 
(ESL). This program provides 
financial assistance to small manu- 
facturing companies and other 
exporters experiencing working 
capital financing problems when 
selling to foreign countries. 

The Corporation will establish 

f 
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credit for 


Ontario-based exporters. Up to 
90% of the invoice value of the 
shipments may be advanced, upon 
receipt of satisfactory evidence 
that the goods have been shipped. 
The normal maximum term for 
each advance within the line of 
credit will be up to 180 days from 
the date of shipment. 

Art Tofano, ODC-Hamilton, 
states that in today’s economy 
where cashflow is such a critical 
component of business operations, 
the Export Support Loan can turn 
a foreign receivable loan around in 


tions, trade journals, the public 
library, and various government 
agencies and departments can pro- 
vide the bulk of the background 
information you need. 


Then it’s time to ask the basic 
questions: 


|. ls there a market for my 
product or service in the U.S.’ 


2. How big is it? How fast is it 
growing? 

3. Who are my competitors? 
What do | know about them? 


4, What regulations or product 
standards should | be aware of? 


5. How will my product be sold - 
direct? dealers? brokers and 
agents? 


The opportunity is here, and it 
may never be better. Canadian 
firms have the capacity and the 
opportunity. The only ingredient 
missing is Commitment. @ 


less than two weeks. Mr. Tofano 
has introduced this program to 
many manufacturers throughout 
Greater Hamilton and the Niagara 
Region, receiving excellent com- 
ments on the program and its 
effectiveness. 

For further information, con- 
tact Mr. Art Tofano, Technical 
Consultant, Ontario Development 
Corporation, | James Street 
North, Suite 200, Hamilton, 
Ontario (905) 521-7785 e 


Local Initiatives and Support in Exporting 


wo attributes of any success- 

ful exporter are an under- 
standing of the company’s 
strengths and an ability to identify 
opportunities. To assist exporters 
in the Greater Hamilton area, the 
Region of Hamilton-Wentworth is 
accumulating knowledge and a 
contact base while targeting cur- 
rent growth sectors and markets. 
This information is particularly 
beneficial in exploring and identify- 
ing the potential for generating 
sales outside of Canada. 


How to use the Trade Expansion 


Targeted sectors include: 
Medical/Health Care 
Telecommunications 
Advanced Manufacturing 
Food and Beverage Processing 
Environment 


Targeted markets include: 
Ontario border states 
(Pennsylvania, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois & Michigan) 
Mexico 
Pacific Rim Countries 
Western Europe 

Regional Economic Develop- 
ment Department staff are avail- 


develop your export markets 


T here are a number of pro- 


grams available to make your 
export activities easier and more 
profitable. One of them is the 
Trade Expansion Fund (TEF) 
offered through the Ontario 
Ministry of Economic 
Development and Trade. 

TEF provides non-refundable 
financial assistance to promote 
new or expanded export activities 
by matching specific out-of-pocket 
costs to pre-approved limits. 
Instead of competing with Federal 
programs, TEF complements them 
by supporting activities which are 
not eligible for other forms of gov- 
ernment assistance. 

Grants to a maximum of 
$35,000 are provided by TEF to 
eligible Ontario firms which qualify 
for this support. The funds must 
be used to cover 50% of docu- 


APOLOGY: A funny thing 
happened on the way to the 
printer... 

Anyone who believes produc- 
ing a newsletter is as easy as “I. 
2.. 3..” didn’t check the page num- 


mented expenses incurred as a 
result of three types of export 
activities (to the maximum noted): 


Market Studies To $10,000 
Export Literature To $10,000 
Export Marketer For Hire To 
$15,000 

Market Studies includes the 
development of marketing plans, 
market research activity, the acqui- 
sition of market information as a 
database, and fees and other 
expenses paid to export consul- 
tants. 

Funding for Export Literature 
covers the design, translation and 
production of brochures, cata- 
logues and similar material used to 
generate export sales. 

Finally, the Export Marketer 
For Hire section of TEF will pay up 
to the limit noted to cover 50% of 
an eligible employee’s documented 


bers in the Summer issue of 
Skyline. Due to one of those 
errors in publishing which are so 
easy to make and so difficult to 
explain, the pages in that issue 
were not printed in the correct 


able to assist with the identification 
of new market opportunities, facili- 
tation of trade relationships across 
borders, and understanding trade 
legislation from other countries. 
Department staff can also assist in 
the establishing of links between 
Greater Hamilton businesses and 
Canadian Trade offices, conven- 
tions and trade shows, business 
contacts, mailing lists, and back- 
ground information about global 
markets. 

Take advantage of these ser- 
vices and enjoy the benefits of 
exporting. It’s good for all of us! ® 


Fund to 


salary for a maximum of one year. 

To be eligible for TEF, compa- 
nies must have been in business 
for at least one year; employ a 
minimum of |0 people; have docu- 
mented annual sales of $500,000 
or more; and whose products or 
services must include at least 50% 
Ontario value-added content, 
based on labour and materials. 

If your firm qualifies, TEF could 
be the boost you need to launch 
and develop your export sales. For 
complete information on this and 
similar Ontario programs, contact 
Mr. Geoff Green, Senior Business 
Consultant, Ministry of Economic 
Development & Trade, | James 
Street North, Suite 200, Hamilton, 
Ontario L8R 2K3 
Phone: (905) 521-7783 ° 


sequence. We're sorry for any 
inconvenience or confusion, and 
promise never to do it again. 
Honest. 


SR eCIen FEATURE EVENT 


: Have You Heard? 


Canadian Exporter’s 51st Annual Convention 


Four Seasons Inn on the Park - Toronto, October 3-5, 1994 
For information please contact, the Canadian Exporter’s Association at (613) 238-8888 


Recycling Council of Ontario 
15th Annual Conference & Trade Show 


Hamilton Convention Centre, October 5-7, 1994 
For information please contact, Nicole Fowler at (416) 960-1025 


World Trade ‘94 
Toronto, October 20, 1994 
For information please contact, Canadian International Trade Association at (416) 351-9728 


Environmental Commitment Awards 1994 © 
November |,1994 
For more information contact, the Economic Development Department at (905) 546-4447 


Regional Export Seminar 


Chandelier Place, Stoney Creek, November 9, 1994 
For more information contact, the Economic Development Department at (905) 546-4447 


NEW EXPORTING RESOURCE GUIDE AVAILABLE 


“Finding U.S. Sales Representatives” an exporting guide right compensation programs, and develop contractual 
to the United States has just been released. Designed to agreements. 
assist small to medium-sized Canadian companies interest- The guide contains basic information about how to 
ed in exporting to the United States, it outlines a step-by- develop low cost quick access to specific U.S. industries or 
step process for locating, evaluating, and motivating sales regional markets. 
representatives. The “Finding U.S. Sales Representatives” guide is now 
This resource guide provides tips on how to locate available free of charge from U.S. Address Inc., Olympic 
qualified Representatives Agencies, develop background Towers, Suite 200, 300 Pearl Street, Buffalo, New York 


information, interview, and evaluate candidates, choose the 14202 Tel: (716)842-3040 or Fax (716)842-6049. 


We’re interested in your comments. Please call or fax us at: 
The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Economic Development Department € 
One James Street South, 3rd Floor, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4R5 
Telephone: (905) 546-4447 or 1-800-263-8590 
Fax: (905) 546-4107 
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mproving economic conditions, 

and the entrepreneurial spirit 
of Greater Hamilton’s dynamic 
business leaders, has prompted 
significant investment in recent 
months. 

Currently, the Region is wit- 
nessing the development of sever- 
al multi-million dollar projects, 
and is the location of choice for 
major proposals related to 
tourism. Infrastructure invest- 
ment by government is augment- 
ing development activity and 
helping to provide a solid net- 
work to facilitate growth and 
prosperity. 

The immediate short term 
@ rpc on the local economy in 
terms of construction, employ- 
ment, and material and supply 
purchases, is also anticipated to 
induce benefits as the develop- 
ment support network, incubated 
by recent projects, becomes a 
driving force for other projects. 

Further, the potential export 
of development technology and 
experience bodes well for diversi- 
fying Greater Hamilton’s econom- 
ic base accessing new markets 
and fostering the business acumen 
to capitalize on opportunities. © 


NEXT YEAR: 
First Quarter - 
Environmental. 
Second Quarter - 
New Business. 
Third Quarter - 
Downtown. 

Fourth Quarter - 
ee & Beverage. 
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Hamulton’s new Court House, formerly the downtown Post Office, 


7th floor u 


square foot addition, and a new 


RECYCLING A LANDMARK: 
The creation of Hamilton’s new Court House 


love this kind of work,” Jack 

Lemay says, his hand gesturing 
at the walls and ceiling surrounding 
him. “And | love finding new uses 
for old buildings. It puts you in 
touch with the kind of quality 
that’s difficult to get today.” 

The building in question was 
once Hamilton’s main Post Office, 
known officially as the Dominion 
Public Building. For 60 years it has 
sat like a great brooding block of 
limestone on John Street between 
King and Main, but over the next 
24 months it will be transformed 
into a remarkable structure com- 
bining yesterday’s standards of 


craftsmanship with today’s level of 
efficiency. 

And it all began with lobbying 
by Hamilton area lawyers. 

They approached both the 
Federal and Provincial govern- 
ments with the concept of con- 
verting the old Post Office into 
new judicial facilities. 

The idea offered a number of 
immediate benefits. 

“Basically, we had been facing 
four alternatives,” recalls Gerald 
Doyle, Project Manager with the 
Ontario Realty Corporation. “We 
could retain the status quo and 
keep the old courts, which would 
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not have made many people happy. 
We could build a totally new build- 
ing on a greenfield site, assuming 
suitable property was available. 
We could go to a developer and 
ask him to build us something. Or 
we could adapt the old Post Office. 
And that was clearly the best 
choice of all.” 

Best choice or not, there 
were hurdles to overcome. First 
the province purchased the old 
building for $6.7 million. Then the 
structure had to be adapted for 
the realities of today’s buildings, 
making it functional and efficient. 
To achieve this meant adapting the 


Gerald Doyle and Jack Lemay in unre- 
stored Art Deco hall of the old Post 


Office building: “We're preserving and 


recycling heritage, and who can argue 
with that?” 


existing 180,000 square feet plus 
adding another 134,000 square feet 
in an extension which will comple- 
ment the classic lines of the old 
building. Total construction bud- 
get: $64 million. 

The benefits, however, are 
many - and significant. 

“First, you can’t beat the loca- 
tion,” Gerald Doyle points out. 
“It’s close to the judicial centre of 
Hamilton and, in fact, the main 
entrance of the new building will 
be directly opposite the existing 
Court House.” Citizens can take 
any of several bus routes direct to 
the door of the new court house, 
and many law offices will remain 
within a few minutes’ walking dis- 
tance. 

“Next, we're keeping a public 
building alive,” Doyle adds. “We're 


recycling and preserving heritage, 
and who can argue with that? 

“Finally, this building is in 
good condition. There’s very little 
to be done to it structurally, and it 
has ideal ceiling heights for court- 
rooms.” 

About 1400 local people 
might add another benefit to 
Doyle’s observations. That’s the 
number of person-years of work 
expected to be generated by the 
project between now and late! 996 
when the new Court House is 
expected to open. 

Much of the investment and 
upgrades will be invisible to the 
public, including a complete 
replacement of plumbing, heating, 
air-conditioning and electrical sys- 
tems. Currently, the judiciary and 
other court users are being con- 


African Lion Safari to invest $120 million 
on “Getaway” family vacation resort 


or 25 years, African Lion Safari 

has been one of the area’s 
most popular tourist attractions, 
where families spend an entire day 
visiting exotic animals in an almost- 
natural habitat. 

But a massive expansion pro- 
ject will transform this single-day 
attraction into a resort where 
entire families are expected to 
flock for four-or-five day “get- 
aways.” And, while the animals will 
remain a major enticement, there 
will be more - much more - to 
keep parents and children occu- 
pied, entertained and active. 

Incorporated under one roof 
at the proposed 300,000-square- 
foot Safari Resorts International 
will be a wave action pool, water- 
slides and whirlpool spas, plus 
squash, badminton, volleyball and 
basketball courts as well as hotel, 
meeting rooms and conference 
facilities. The environment within 
the enclosed aquatic sports area 
and atrium will be maintained as a 
semi-tropical climate similar to 
Florida’s. 

In fact, much of the targeted 
market for Safari Resorts 


International includes families who 
would normally plan a Florida vaca- 
tion but want to avoid the travel 
time and expense. Instead of 
spending several days driving to 
and from Florida, families in the 
Niagara and Golden Horseshoe 
areas will be able to reach Safari 
Resorts International in an hour or 
less. This is in response to the cur- 
rent trend among Canadians of 
escaping for several short-term 
“getaways” each year, instead of 
one extended two- or three-week 
vacation. It’s expected that visitors 
driving north from the USS. will 
swell their numbers even more. 

For three seasons of the year, 
guests at Safari Resorts 
International can play tennis on 
outdoor courts and golf at several 
courses within a few miles’ dis- 
tance. Long-range plans may 
include a golf course located within 
the resort itself. Indoor racquet 
courts will be available for year- 
round use. 

The resort idea, while new to 
North America, has proven popu- 
lar in Europe where members of 
the Dailley family, owners of 


sulted on various aspects of the 
project, which includes the con- 
struction of a prototype court- 
room including with judge’s bench, 
counsel tables, witness stand and 
jury box, to assess sightlines, 
design elements, technology and 
acoustics. 

The new Hamilton Court 
House may prove to be one of 
those rare projects where every- 
one involved - heritage preserva- 
tionists, judiciary and lawyers, 
court administrators and police, 
crafts people and construction 
workers, and taxpayers seeking 
value for public expenditures - will 
be pleased with the final result. ¢ 


African Lion Safari, traveled to 
research the concept before 
launching detailed planning studies. 

The impact of Safari Resorts 
International on the Region, both 
short-term and long-term, will be 
significant. Construction of the 
aquatic and sports centre, plus 700 
villas and supporting infrastructure, 
is estimated to cost $120 million, 
generating 900 person-years of 
employment. Once in operation, 
the resort will attract 500,000 
overnight guests annually and 
300,000 single-day visitors in addi- 
tion to the existing 500,000 annual 
Lion Safari patrons, creating about 
550 new service jobs. The “ripple 
effect” on area businesses from 
these additional visitors will add 
substantial side benefits. 

In keeping with past practices, 
the Dailley family has paid special 
attention to environmental con- 
cerns. Water and sewage disposal 
services will be provided on-site, 
and the owners are working close- 
ly with the Ontario Ministry of 
Environment and Energy to main- 
tain standards. 

Not surprisingly, reaction 


from the Region’s business com- 
munity has been positive and 
enthusiastic. 

“| think this development is a 
tremendous opportunity to change 
the public perception of the 


Ow 


Hamilton-Wentworth Region,” 
says Scott Galbraith, the Region’s 
Manager of Business Development. 
“It’s a proven concept that is 
entirely new to this continent, it 
will add to the overall appeal of the 


Region as a tourism and business 
centre, and it will inject over $100 
million in needed investment.” 

The first phase of Safari 
Resorts International is scheduled 
to be completed in 1996. © 


Making new waves in Hamilton Harbour 


ver the years, one of the 

most accurate barometers of 
this area’s economic health has 
been Hamilton Harbour. The vol- 
ume of traffic in and out of the 
harbour, plus industrial activity on 
harbour lands bordering the bay, 
are reliable indicators. 

Lately, both have been 
increasing to the point where the 
Harbour Commissioners office has 
added substantial new lands. 

“There is definitely growing 
demand for space along the har- 
bour shore,” says Jeff Brookfield, 
Port Planner at the 
Commissioners’ office. “We're 


receiving more inquiries for space 
to be used for light and general 
manufacturing activities, plus some 
warehousing. ” 

The inquiries have led to new 
tenants for harbour lands, among 
them: 

* KBX Industries, a railcar 
repair facility. 

* PBM, producing custom-made 
pipe. 

* Exclusive Mail Services, 
providing document storage 
and delivery. 

* Bell & McKenzie, a sandblasting 
and sand supply firm. 

To accommodate these and 


future tenants, the Harbour 
Commission acquired |9-1/2 
hectares (48 acres) of land 
between Hillyard Street and 
Sherman Avenue from J. |. Case 
Ltd. 

“It’s a response to a growing 
need for quality harbourfront 
land,” explains Brookfield. “In spite 
of all the talk of an eroding indus- 
trial base for Hamilton, we have a 
positive view of industry here. We 
see it getting better.” 

Few area residents have an 
accurate idea of the activities in 
Hamilton Harbour, long consid- 
ered the finest natural port on the 
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A unique area attraction gets set 


Covering 108,000 square feet, with 

most devoted to a display area, the new 
Canadian Warplane Heritage Museum 
resembles an aircraft fuselage, complete 
with observation deck and enclosed eat- 


mg area. 


CWH General Manager Al Lutchin 


and President Dennis Bradley wilh 
WWI B-25 Mitchell bomber he 
building and additional aire raft 


port find its niche 


Great Lakes. During 1993, for 
example, 748 ships called at 
Hamilton, and overseas cargo 
alone totaled |.4 million metric 


tonnes. 

“The figure is even more 
impressive when you realize that 
Hamilton is not a transshipment 
port,” Brookfield points out. “We 
handle very little cargo for other 
cities. Almost every ton of cargo 


WARPL ANE 
MUSEUM 


ometimes disasters can have a 

bright side. Case in point: the 
Canadian Warplane Heritage 
Museum. 

The 1993 fire that struck the 
museum’s Mount Hope facility 
consumed five of the rarest air- 
craft in the world, including 
Hurricane and Spitfire fighters, 
heroes of the Battle of Britain. In 
the aftermath, museum staff might 
be forgiven for feeling depressed. 
Instead, they saw the opportunity 
not only to restore the collection 
but expand it in a unique and dra- 
matic new building designed espe- 
cially for their needs - one which 
would prevent the recurrence of 
such a catastrophe. 

It was an important decision, 
not just for the 6000 active sup- 
porters of the Museum and the 
50,000 visitors who trek through it 
each year but for everyone con- 
cerned about preserving these his- 
torical planes. The Canadian 
Warplane Heritage Museum, 
(CWH) is a world leader in 


entering or leaving our harbour 
represents part of our local econ- 
omy, so ship traffic is a good mea- 
sure of our industrial health.” 
The ship traffic does more 
than measure our Region’s eco- 
nomic activity; it also generated 
over $2-1/2 million in profit for 
the Commission from total rev- 
enue of $8.8 million during 1993. 
Coupled with expanded recre- 


to flex its wings 


restoring and maintaining vintage 
aircraft in flying condition. There 
may be other displays of military 
aircraft but few of these planes 
can, or ever will, be flown; CWH 
craft are all air-worthy, lending a 
special distinction to the group’s 
activities. 

The move should also prove 
of value to tourism in the 
Hamilton-Wentworth Region, 
since CWH officials expect their 
new, expanded facility and collec- 
tion will double the number of visi- 
tors to well beyond 100,000 - 
many of whom arrive from all over 
the world, bringing tourist dollars 
with them. They'll be drawn to the 
new facility not only by displays of 
aircraft and the opportunity to 
purchase souvenirs, but by interac- 
tive attractions such as an actual 
flight simulator which will produce 
a “seat of the pants” flying experi- 
ence while the visitor remains 
safely on the ground. 

Aided by Federal and 
Provincial grants of $4 million 
each, plus $1 million from the 
Region of Hamilton-Wentworth, a 
remarkable new CWH museum is 
taking shape at Mount Hope 
Airport. The structure, enclosing 
108,000 square feet, will be delta- 
shaped and resemble a modern- 
day supersonic aircraft at rest on 
the ground. When complete, the 
building will integrate all CWH 
operations under one roof, includ- 
ing displays of operational aircraft, 
restoration projects, maintenance, 
administration, gift shop, art gallery 
and interactive displays, plus an 
observation gallery and enclosed 
eating area overlooking the airport 
runways. 


ational facilities managed by the 
Harbour Commission - such as 
Harbour West Marina, 
Fisherman’s Pier and the 
Hamiltonian Fishing and Viewing 
Pier adjacent to Pier Four and 
Harbourfront Park - these activi- 
ties paint a picture of an active and 
vibrant port facility with wide- 
spread “spin-off” benefits. © 


Designed by Burlington archi- 
tect Brian Chamberlain, the struc- 
ture will be more than attractive 
and efficient; it may well be the 
catalyst to help CWH grow 
beyond the scope imagined before 
the disastrous 1993 fire. 

“The new building will help 
attract donors of aircraft to add to 
our collection,” suggests Dennis 
Bradley, President of CWH. “Many 
aircraft we would like to have on 
display are in private hands, and 
the owners are naturally reluctant 
to donate them unless they’re con- 
fident they'll be well cared for.” © 

CWH members are deter- 
mined to use the new facility not 
only to replace the lost aircraft but 
to expand the collection well 
beyond its scope of a few years 
ago. Already, the group has identi- 
fied two new additions: an A20 
Havoc, flown by Canadian pilots 
during WWII, and a deHavilland 
Vampire, a jet fighter which for 
many years was operated by 424 
squadron of the RCAF out of 
Mount Hope. 

“The new building and addi- 
tional aircraft should help this air- 
port find its niche,” says Dennis 
Bradley. “By attracting more visi- 
tors it may help shift Mount Hope 
from a freight airport to more of a 
people airport, and that’s a good 
thing.” 

The $3 million contribution 
required to complete the building 
program is being generated by a 
special capital fund-raising cam- 
paign. Details can be obtained by 
writing Canadian Warplane 
Heritage Museum, Hamilton 
Airport, P.O. Box 35, Mount 
Hope, Ontario LOR |W0. ° 


Philip Environmental targets Hamilton for 
@ growth and expansion plans 


| Fite computers, space-age 
electronics and medical 


research. According to many 
experts, the real growth industry 
for the next few decades is likely 
to be driven by a combination of 
depleting natural resources, 
increased environmental protec- 
tion, and new technology. In other 
words, recycling. The success of 
future consumer products and 
industrial processes will rely to a 
major extent on their ability to be 
easily recycled into new raw mate- 
rials. 

All of which is very good 
news for both Philip Environmental 
and the Greater Hamilton area. 

Hamilton has been home to 
Philip Environmental from the 
company’s beginnings two decades 
ago when brothers Allen and Philip 
Fracassi were young boys helping 
their father maintain his fleet of 
trucks. The trucks were used to 
haul scrap and sand from 
Hamilton’s steel mills, and the fam- 
ily lived just off Burlington Street in 
the heart of the city’s heavy indus- 
trial area. 

The sons founded Philip 
Enterprises in the 1980's, eventual- 
ly attracting new capital investment 
in the firm and changing its name 
to Philip Environmental Inc. By 
1991, the company’s commitment 
to wider, more efficient methods 
of recycling waste industrial mate- 
rials began to pay off and the 
results have been, in a word, spec- 
tacular. Over the next three years, 
Philip Environmental acquired 
almost 20 other companies, 


expanded substantially into the 
US., had its stock listed on Wall 
Street, and saw annual sales soar 
to a projected $500 million in 

1994 with 40% originating outside 
Canada. Employment has increased 
from 300+ in 1990 to over 3,000 
in 1994. 

Today, the firm has outgrown 
the Burlington Street corporate 
headquarters building it moved 
into just three years ago and will 
soon be looking for new facilities. 
But this decision will take second 
place to expanding its activities, 
most of them centred in Hamilton- 
Wentworth. 

At the firm’s solid waste plant 
on Parkdale Avenue, used motor 
oil is prepared for processing into 
fresh lubricants while the Philip 
plant on Imperial Street recycles 
steel from used oil filter shells, 
shreds the paper for cardboard 
products, and recovers liquid oil 
trapped within the filter itself. 

Over at the firm’s Waxman 
Resources plant, scrap wire and 
cable are separated into copper, 
aluminum and plastic for recycling. 
Recovering the metal wire core is 
a relatively commonplace process; 
Philip and Waxman outpace the 
market by separating the many dif- 
ferent insulating coatings into PVC, 
polyethylene, nylon and other plas- 
tics. The result is a clean stream of 
uniform material which is prof- 
itable for both Philips and plastics 
manufacturers. The response from 
customers has been so positive 
that new production lines are 
being added. 


$40 million Stoney Creek 
development had grass-roots beginning 


t all began about three years ago 

when Stoney Creek residents 
Cliff Hodge, Bob Kemp and 
Marshall Capel emerged from their 
recently restored downtown 
church to survey an adjacent block 
of buildings. “Wouldn't it be nice,” 
one of them commented, “if we 


could do for the downtown what 
we've just done for the church?” 

From such innocent remarks 
spring grand achievements... 

The idea captured everyone's 
imagination, and soon the basic 
elements began to fall into place. 
The new development should be a 


Hamilton is also the head 
office for Philip Utilities 
Management Corporation, a Philip 
division specializing in developing 
public/private partnerships in the 
build, operate and transfer of 
water and wastewater treatment 
facilities for municipal and indust- 
rial purposes. Philip Utilities is 
already attracting clients through- 
out the world, directing their ser- 
vice contracts from the firm’s 
Hamilton headquarters. 

And the focus of its success 
will continue to be on Hamilton 
and area. e 


self-contained residential and com- 
mercial project for seniors age 55 
and over who would enjoy the 
downtown activity and be able to 
obtain virtually all the services they 
needed - shopping, medical, legal, 
financial, entertainment and recre- 
ational - within their “Olde Town” 


aes 


The corporat offices of Philip 
Environmental are located in the 
Hamilton neighbourhood where is 
founders grew up This year, the com 
pany is expected to nudge the $500 mil- 


lion mark in total sales 


Bill Allcock, Jim Barlow, Bonnie Zolis, Jil Clark, Marshall Capel, Bob Kemp and 
Cliff Hodge at the model suite for Nassau Place, the residential portion of Stoney 
Creek’s “Olde Town Centre” development. When completed, 268 residential units 
will be grouped among a range of commercial, retail and professional services in the 
heart of the city 


In Ancaster, “‘location, 
location, location” add up to 
a half-billion investment 


ll real estate novices, whether 

hoosing their first home or 
investing in a development plan, 
soon learn the three most impor- 
tant factors when valuing real 
estate: Location. Location. And 
location. 

To Meadowlands of Ancaster, 
the location value of their 700-acre 
development translates into a pro- 
ject representing a total $500 mil- 
lion investment to include 1700 
residential units, a 40-acre business 
park and 50 acres of commercial 
and professional services. Near the 
intersection of Mohawk Road and 
Highway 403, Meadowlands is just 
7 minutes from downtown 
Hamilton, 15 minutes (via the Red 
Hill Creek Expressway when com- 
pleted) from east Hamilton, 30 
minutes from Brantford and less 
than an hour from Toronto. 

All well and good, but will the 


aggressive competition cause the 
town’s main shopping area to with- 
er? Meadowlands Development 
Manager Steve Spicer thinks not. 

“Our location is not designed 
to draw business totally from 
Ancaster’s core,” he explains. 
“Our market is within a 30 to 40 
kilometre radius of here, with 
maybe two-thirds of the cus- 
tomers coming from Hamilton’s 
West Mountain.” As a result, 
Spicer and Alec Kelly, 
Meadowlands Managing Partner, 
are convinced that any negative 
impact on Ancaster’s commercial 
businesses will be offset by the 
larger number of consumers pur- 
chasing residential units in 
Meadowlands. 

Another aspect which should 
help ensure positive results is the 
vast majority of company share- 
holders who are local residents 


neighbourhood. 

Last summer final approval 
was given to Olde Town Centre, a 
multi-million-dollar project which 
will encompass most of a down- 
town city block and eventually 
include 268 residential units, sever- 
al commercial and professional 
operations, and a major civic facili- 
ty such as a library or theatre. 

“All downtown areas strive 
for commercial vitality,” says Bill 
Allcock, Stoney Creek’s Chief 
Administrative Officer. “Successful 
downtown developments include 
residences, and that was an impor- 
tant factor in approving this pro- 
ject.” The residences, Allcock 
explains, create on-site consumers 
for the commercial and profes- 
sional operations within the com- 
plex. Being downtown means the 
city’s core won't become a “ghost 
town” on evenings and weekends. 

“The ripple effect of this pro- 
ject will be tremendous,” adds Jim 


interested in preserving the quality 
of life in the community. 

“More than 10 percent of the 
total land area will be devoted to 
parkland,” says Alec Kelly. “Add in 
school and church sites and we'll 
have about 15 percent green areas 
scattered throughout the develop- 
ment.” The parkland will be linked, 
providing easy access for all resi- 
dents. 


Barlow, one of the developers and 
an early supporter of the concept. 
“It’s sure to encourage new devel- 
opment adjacent to the area. We 
have one street, for example, 
which might just blossom into a 
new shopping area with the houses 
converted to boutiques and small 
shops.” 

The same enthusiasm shown 
for the development by citizens of 
Stoney Creek is carrying over in 
the sales arena, where Coldwell 
Banker agents Bonnie Zolis and Jil 
Clark are finding a positive 
response. “Everyone | talk to 
about Olde Town is immediately 
interested,” Bonnie Zolis explains. 
“They like the downtown location 
and the lifestyle. Most of all, they 
like the idea of keeping the people 
of Stoney Creek in Stoney Creek. 
These people grew up here, they 
raised their families here, and this 
is where they want to stay.” 


Steve Spice and Alec Kelly at the offi- 
cial Meadowlands ground-breaking cer- 
emony in May of last year. The project, 
covering 700 acres, should avoid majo) 
negative impact on the commercial 
operations and lifestyle nearby Ancaster 


On the industrial side, 
Meadowlands is seeking to attract 
small manufacturers plus show- 
room, retail, specialty warehousing 
and entertainment facilities. The 
current over-supply of business 
land in the area has made this 
aspect of the project “a tough sell” 


in Steve Spicer’s words, but as 
time passes, interest appears to be 
growing. 

Spicer and Kelly are con- 
vinced it will be only a matter of 
time before the business side of 
Meadowlands is sold out. “All the 
real estate people we talk to tell us 


this is the best commercial loca- 
tion of its size in Southern 
Ontario,” they say. 

And who are they to argue? e 


More than a restoration, new GO station could 
launch a revitalization 


n its prime it was one of the 

most unusual buildings of its 
kind in Canada, an Art Deco struc- 
ture whose lines boasted confi- 
dence even though it was con- 
structed in the depths of the 
1930's depression era. 

Now being restored at a cost 
of $13 million - with perhaps twice 
as much being invested in upgrad- 
ing the adjoining rail system - the 
former TH&B Railroad station on 
Hunter Street will soon be a hive 
of activity again as Hamilton’s GO 
system commuter terminal. Along 
with restored architectural lines 
and furnishings, Construction 
Manager Bart Jankowski believes 
the building will also bring an 
important benefit with it. 

“It may revitalize this part of 
the city,” Jankowski says while 
some of the 50 local tradesmen 
clamber in and around the skele- 
tonized structure. “Thousands of 
people will be drawn here every 
day for the trains and buses. Plus 
the restaurant area will be refur- 
bished and office space will be 
rented on the upper four floors of 
the tower. It’s the major develop- 
ment in this part of the city right 
now.” 

In addition to the new GO 
station, restaurant and offices, 
many visitors will be attracted to a 
TH&B museum of artifacts con- 
tributed by nostalgic former 
employees of the Toronto, 
Hamilton & Buffalo Railway. The 
locally owned and operated railway 
company was integrated into CP 
Rail several years ago but at its 
peak - around the time the station 


WH 
get eye inl 


was built in 1932 - it provided full 
passenger and freight services for 
much of Southern Ontario. 

The building’s lines are an 
expression of the old railroad 
company’s pride and achievements. 
The restoration has been designed 
and the construction managed by 
Parker Consultants of Hamilton. 
Architect Trevor Garwood-Jones 
handled architectural details. Like 
all restorations, the job is bringing 
with it both challenges and 
rewards. 

There will even be a special 
delight for railway buffs: 

Directly above the western 
entrance, in the original smooth- 
flowing art deco lettering style will 
be the letters TH&B, just as they 
appeared when the new building 
was dedicated 63 years earlier. 


Considered an excellent example of art deco design, the former THEB terminal on 
Hunter Street is be ine Ve stored to ils forme) elegance for Hamilton's GO terminal 
a cost of $13 million 


The Main foyer of the restored THEB terminal 


ie 16th Annual National Busi 
“Breaking Ni 
anary 27 & 28, 1995 at the Hamilton ection Centre 
For more information contact McMaster University, Michael G. DeGroote School of Business at (905) 525. ae x2 


Have You Heard? 


The Hamilton Spectator Indoor Games 
January 12-13, 1995, Copps Coliseum 
For more information please contact Don Bowman at Sportscorp, 
(905) 529-961 | 


ICI Realtor’s Reception 
February 1995 
For information please contact the Economic Development 
Department at (905) 546-4447 


Juno Awards 
March 26, 1995, Copps Coliseum 
For information please contact the Copps Coliseum Box Office at 
(905) 546-4040 


How to Profit from Training 
Ontario Skills Development Office 
* January 10, 1995 

* February 14, 1995 

* March 7, 1995 

* April 11, 1995 

Phone: (905) 527-7294 x 227 


Business Advisory Centre Seminars 

Starting Your Business, January 18, 1995, 7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre, 7 Innovation Drive, 
Hamilton 


Preparing A Business Plan, February 8, 1995, 7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre, 7 Innovation Drive, 
Hamilton 


Starting Your Home-Based Business, February 22, 1995, 
7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 

Hamilton Public Library, Central Branch, 55 York Boulevard 
(Jackson Square) 


Basic Selling Techniques, March 8, 1995, 7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre, 7 Innovation Drive, 
Hamilton 


We’re interested in your comments. Please call or fax us at: 


ac 


&) 


ANCASTER DUNDAS 


The Regional Municipality of Hamilton-Wentworth 
Economic Development Department 
One James Street South, 3rd Floor, Hamilton, Ontario L8P 4R5 
Telephone: (905) 546-4447 or |-800-263-8590 
Fax: (905) 546-4107 


FLAMBOROUGH GLANBROOK HAMILTON 


Financial Service Industry Reception 
April 1995 
For information please contact, the Economic Development 
Department at (905) 546-4447 


Around the Bay Road Race 
April | - 2, 1995 
For more information please contact Don Bowman at Sportscorp, 
(905) 529-961 | 


Team Canadian Tire Provincial Cup Hockey presented by 
Labatt’s Blue Light 
April 28 - 30, 1995, Copps Coliseum 
For information please contact Brian Huston at (416) 240-3045 


Record-Keeping Workshop, March 29, 1995, 7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre, 7 Innovation Drive, 
Hamilton 


Starting Your Business, April 12, 1995, 7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 
Greater Hamilton Technology Enterprise Centre, 7 Innovation Drive, 
Hamilton 


Marketing for Growth and Profit, April 26, 1995, 7:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. 


Hamilton Public Library, Central Branch, 55 York Boulevard (Jackson 
Square) 


For further information please contact 
The Business Advisory Centre at (905) 689-2400 


The Hamilton & District Chamber of Commerce 


SoHo Show - Small Office/Home Office Technology Show 
February 3 & 4, 1995 
The Chamber Club, 555 Bay Street North, Harbour West, Hamilton 


Hamilton and District Chamber of Commerce Annual Meeting 
March 1995 


For further information please contact 
The Hamilton & District Chamber of Commerce at (905) 522-1151 


STONEY CREEK 


Dix ACCS 


'ACCOPRESS™ = 


YELLOW 25070 : JAUNE 


“BLACK 25071 NOIR* 
*BLUE 25072 _— BLEU* 


RL.BLUE 25073 RL, BLEU. 


*GREY 25074 GRIS* 


GREEN 25075 VERT 
RUST 25078 ROUILLE 
EXRED 25079 ROUGE 
ACEO CANADA INC, : 
WILLOWDALE, ONTARIO 


® INDICATES PSIGNIFIE 75°% 
75% RECYCLED FIBRES RECYCLEES, 
95% POST- 25% DECHETS DE 
CONSUMER FIBRE CONSOMMATION 
GALANCE OF PRODUCTS AUTRES PRODUITS: 
25% RECYCLED 25 % FIBRES RECYELEES 


